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THE INDUSTRIOUS FAMILY. 


What a little brood of children there are 
kere! And who do you think is obliged to 
take care of them all? They have no father, 
and no mother. Their older sister takes care 
of them all, and keeps them tidy and comfort- 
able, as you see. ‘They are the children of a 
clergyman, who died and left no estate but 
the little cottage, which you see peeping out 
so prettily from behind the trees. Ellen Tem- 
ple was old enough, before her parents died, 
to have received from them an excellent 
education. She was a good Latin, Italian, and 
French scholar, painted beautifully, and played 
with great taste on the harp and guitar. But 
for all she was so accomplished, she thought’ 


| it no shame to work with her own hands for 
17 ; 
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the support of her orphan brothers and sisters. 
for several years after her father’s death, she 
was too poor to pay a domestic ; and the noble- 
minded girl, without a murmur, made the butter, 
cooked the food, and kept the little swarm of 
children as neat and busy as so many bees. 
There were times, indeed, when Ellen was 
very melancholy ; for she had no money except 
a little she earned by teaching music and 
drawing in the family of a neighboring gentle- 
man ;, and sometimes the children had not 
bread and milk enough for their supper. The 
older ones never complained ; for they loved 
their sister Ellen dearly, and could not bear 
to see her grieved ; but the little ones were 
not so considerate ; they often cried for some- 
thing to eat, when Ellen had nothing to give 
them. But Ellen Temple was a good girl. 
When things troubled her, shéfiever gave way 
to low spirits ; but as soon as she could, she 
went into her little bed-room andtknelt down 
and prayed that God would teach her what 
was right, and enable her to do it. The 
children all loved this excellent sister, and 
their greatest desire was to be able to earn 
something to assist her. John, the oldest 
boy, was very fond of books, and if he had 


cared only about pleasing himself, he would 
have read from morning till night; but he 
knew this would be selfish; and he cheerfully 
worked in the garden and about the house, 
without allowing himself an hour a day for his 
favorite occupation. He raised some very 
fine lettuce and asparagus, and his brother 
William carried it to the village to sell. In a 
short time, they had money enough to buy a 
beautiful brood of hens. When these hens 
were brought home there was great rejoicing 
If you look at the picture, you will see how 
happy they all look. John is cutting upacold 
potatoe to feed them, William is standing be- 
hind with his basket full of grain, serious little 
Susan is seated on the ground, watching their 
new treasure, and roguish little Sam is swing- 
ing on the gate, calling to little baby Mary— 
‘*‘ See the biddies eat, Mary! see the biddies 
eat !’? Butsbaby Mary is busy peeping under 


the bars, and she does not heed what laughing 
Sam says. Peggy and Jane are seated on the 


bars, talking about laying up all the money 
they can get to buy a cow for sister Ellen. 
‘che poor little girls have not a shilling between 
them, and they don’t know how much money 
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a cow costs; but it is very kind of them to 
want to buy a cow for sister Ellen. If they 
were my little sisters I should love them dearly 
for it. 

“‘ How many eggs do you suppose our hens 
will lay a week ?”’ said John to Susan. 

*‘ Perhaps they will lay two dozen,” replied 
the thrifty little housewife ; “‘ and wecan make 
three nice puddings, and have a dozen to sell 
besides.” 

“Pil carry them to market,” said William; 
“‘1’m aclever hand to goto market. Sister El- 
len says I am.” 

*¢ And what shall Ido ?”’ said Sam; ‘* I want 
to do something. May’ntI have some of the 
chickens for mine, John ?” 

‘€ Yes, you may all have a chicken a piece,” 
replied the older brother; ‘‘all except baby 
Mary, and she isn’t old enough to care about it. 
But, Sam, if I give you one of the hens I have 
bought with my money, the eggs won’t be 
your present. Sister Ellen says it is not real 
generosity to give away other people’s tliings. 
We must part with our own things, if we mean 
to be really generous.” 

“T have not got anything in the world,” _ 
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said Sam,—and for a minute his happy face 
looked very sorrowful. ‘ Sell your hat, Sam,” 
cried William. He did this for fun ; for Sam’s 
hat had been beat and kicked about until it was 
so misshapen, that he could hardly keep it on 
his heaa. 

‘* My hat is as good as yours, Bill, any day,” 
said the good-natured little rogue ; ‘‘ and Sue’s 
bonnet is fuli as bad.” 

‘* But I have had my bonnet a great dea] 
longer than you have had your hat,” said sober 
little Susan ; ‘‘ and if you want to do something 
to help sister Ellen, you cannot do better than 
learn to take care of your hat and shoes; for 
they cost her a great deal of money.” 

“So I will,” said Sam; ‘Vll hang my 
shoes up, and never wear them except on Sun- 
days.” 

Now I have told you what sort of little 
children these are, I am sure you need not 
ask if they prospered in the world. God 
always provides a way for such industrious, 
kind-hearted little ones. For afew years they 
did indeed struggle hard with poverty, and 
were obliged to eat coarse food, and wear 


patched garments. But this did not make any 
17* 
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difference to them; they were as happy as so 
many little birds. People are always happy 
when they have affectionate hearts, and have 


enough to do. John worked as hard as ever, 


and every week he lived, he earned more and 
more to help his sister. When he was in his 
fourteenth year, he let himself to a neighboring 
farmer. All the time he had to read was when 
he was eating his bread and cheese under the 
hay-stack. The only books he owned in the 
world were an old Virgil, the history of Greece, 
and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; and I be- 
lieve he read these over forty times. His 
whole heart and soul was wrapped up in a 
book ; and he was always thinking how he 
could earn enough to go to college. 

William had quite a mechanical genius. He 
mended all the doors and fences, and made 
innumerable little boxes and trunks for his 
brothers and sisters. When he was eleven 
years old he invented a little machine for 
winding thread. I dare say you have seenone 
of them. They are screwed upon a table, 
and opened and shut like an umbrella.* The 


* This was actually invented by a little boy. 
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first one he made, he gave to Ellen for a Christ- 
mas present. He was happier than any king, 
while he was working away in an old barn, 


all eagerness to get the little machine done in 
season for Christmas. He would have liked 
very much to have let John and Samuel into 
the secret ; but he was so anxious to surprise 
them, that he determined to work by himself, 


until it was finished. John was in raptures 
with it, and loudly declared that his brother 
William would be as great at making machines 
as the famous Mr. Arkwright himself. Ellen 
was much pleased with her brother’s ingenuity 
and affection, and said and did every thing to 
encourage him. It was difficult to tell what 
merry little Sam would be. He was a good- 
hearted, but very heedless boy. He was always 
talking about going to sea; but Susan said 
that was because one of the boys in the neigh- 
borhood had lent him Cook’s Voyages, and the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor. 

It so happened that a few months after the 
thread-winder was finished, an uncle, who 
was a sea-captain, came to visit the orphan 
children. He was not rich; but as he was 
a bachelor, and had no one to support but 
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himself, he at once told Ellen that he would 
take the boys off her hands. “It must be a 
heavy load for you to support them all,” said 
he ; ‘‘ especially these great boys.” 

John and William colored very red, when 
they heard this; and Sam looked first at his 
brothers, and then at his uncle, as if he had a 
mind to fight whoever said anything against 
John or William. 

** Why, what’s the matter, my little man 2” 
said the sea-captain; ‘‘ What squall is ahead 
now ?”’ 

Ellen smiled, and put her hand affectionately 
on Sam’s shoulder, as she answered, ‘“ My 
little brother, sir, is indignant that you should 
suppose John and William are willing to be a 
burden upon me. The fact is, my dear uncle, 
the boys support me and their little sisters, 
instead of my supporting them.” 

The old gentleman seemed surprised and 
pleased. After that, he treated the boys with 
great respect and attention. ‘‘ They behave 
like men, and they should be treated like 
men,” said he. A few days before his depar- 
ture he called them to him and requested each 
to tell him what they most wished for. “I 
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am not rich,” added he; “ but I have some- 


thing to spare; and if your wishes are reason- 
able, I shall take great pleasure in gratifying 
them.” 

John’s eyes sparkled with joy for a second, 
and then he looked down, troubled and con- 
fused, without speaking. ‘‘ What is the 
matter, John ?” said his uncle: ‘‘ Come let 
us know what has brought such a scud of 
clouds over your face, all at once.” 

John timidly answered that he was going to 
say something, but he was afraid he should 
ask too much. 

“Ah, I know,” said his uncle—“‘ I’ve 
seen you under the hay-stack poring over 
Virgil. You shall go to college, my iad. So 
set you heart at rest. But, mark me, John, I 
would’nt have expended a cent on your learn- 
ing if I had found you moping over your books 
all the time, to please yourself, when your 
sisters needed your help; but you have been a 
good, hard-working boy,willing to deny yourself 
for the sake of others—and to college you shall 
go, as sure as my name is Captain Temple.” 

When William was asked what he chose, he 
begged to be placed where he could learn to 
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make machines, like Mr. Arkwright. His 
thread-winder was then brought forward, by 
Ellen ; and his uncle was so much pleased 
With it, that he said he would get a patent for 
it, and he did not doubt William might earn 
a great deal of money by making them. He 
kept his word; and for many years afterward, 
William was enabled to clothe all his sisters 
from the sale of this pretty little machine. 

When Samuel was asked what he chose to 
have, he said, “If you please, sir, I should 
like to have you send me a monkey !” 

This made all the children laugh heartily. 
For a long time afterward, they called the little 
fellow monkey-Sam. 

The animal, altogether, proved an unlucky 
affair for him. He did not keep it but three 
days. The first day after the monkey’s arrival 
at the cottage, he put Sam’s hat into the 
porridge-pot, and boiled it for a pudding; the 
next day he washed Mary’s doll under the 
pump, and spoiled it entirely ; the third day he 
wrung the necks of all the chickens, and was 
discovered pulling out the feathers ;-the fourth 
day, he was sent back to Capt. Temple, who 
had a hearty laugh about Sam’s choice. 
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To tell the truth, Sam did not very well like 
to hear anything about the monkey ; and his 
sisters were too good natured to laugh at him, 
when they saw it really plagued him. When 
the older boys were gone from home, he became 
more manly and considerate ; and when his 
kind uncle visited them again, a few years 
afterward, he begged to go out in his vessel, 
and earn money for his sisters. They were 
all sorry to part with him; but his uncle owned 
a fine ship, which he commanded, and they 
all agreed that going to sea was the best thing 
for merry Samuel. Ellen felt the more recon- 
ciled to this measure, when she saw how much 
her uncle’s happiness was increased by the 
prospect of a young companion. Peggy felt 
the most grieved about it. She was very near 
his age, and she was a bit of a rogue, as well 
as he. Many tears were shed, whem he bade 
them farewell; but Peggy, inthe midst of her 
sorrow could not help showing some of her 
fun. 

“What shall I bring you home?” said Sam- 
uel, as he kissed her cheek, all wet with tears. 

Peggy, rubbing one eye with the corner of 
her little apron, made a comical courtesy, and 
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said, “‘If you please, sir, I should like to have 
you bring me a monkey.” 

Her uncle called her a saucy gipsy, and 
Sam, half laughing, shook his fist at her, and 
ran off. 

John was a fine scholar, and became a law- 
yer of great reputation. William made a large 
fortune by his success in machines. Samuel 
never was rich; for he always gave away his 
earnings to those who needed them more than 
himself; but he was happy, beloved, and re- 
spected. In process of time he became cap- 
tain of his uncle’s ship ; and the good old man 
came to spend the remainder of his days in 
the cottage. It was a most happy family; 
especially when a letter came from any of the 
brothers ; and above all, when the whole group 
met together at Christmas. Baby Mary, asshe 
was always called, died at seven years old. 
She was buried beneath the great oak tree 
behind the cottage ; and from that tiie it wasa 
favorite spot with all the family. John planted 
a white rose-bush beside it; William enclosed 
it with a neat white railing, over which he 
irgined a honey suckle; and when Samuel 
came home from his voyages, the first place 
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he sought was little Mary’s grave. Ellen 
married a clergyman, and was as good a wife 
as she had been a sister. Peggy and Jane 
married two brothers, who were manufacturers, 
and intimate friends of their brother William. 
Sober, thrifty Susan remained to keep house 
for her uncle; who loved her, and cherished 
her, asif she had been his own daughter. 

So you see Ellen was right, when she trust- 
ed in Divine Providence to bless her industry 
and self-denial. All her little swarm of orphans, 
except little Mary, lived to be men and women ; 
and she went early to her home in heaven, 
where the blessed angels protect her better 
than her earthly friends could have done. 

‘“‘ What a happy family we are,’’ said Jane, 
one bright Christmas day, when they all met 
together at the cottage. 

*¢ And it is all owing to our own good sister 
Ellen,”’ exclaimed Susan 3 “‘ she mgs us all 
to be industrious and persevering.” 

“You forget how much we owe to debr 
uncle Samuel,”’ said John. 

“And still more do we forget whogblessed 


the efforts of sister Ellen, and the generosity 
18 
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of uncle Sam,” said Ellen—‘‘ What would it 
all have been without the blessing of God ?” 

‘¢ That was spoken like yourself, my sweet 
niece,” said Mr. Temple. ‘ Trust in Divine 
Providence is the secret of all goodness, and 
all happiness.” 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. Page 154. 


A shoemaker’s ; because good shoes wear the long- 


A Re-tailer. 

A Stage driver. 

Majorca, Minorca, and America. 

They are pastimes, (past times.) 

I have seen a horse-fly, through the air. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE, Page 191. 


Cares—to which if the letter s be added, it makes ca- 


or 


SEQUEL TO ADRIAN LEE. 


“Father,” said Adrian, one day, a short 
time after the pleasant “walk at noon,” of 
which I have already told you, “ will you not 
go with me to the forest again; I should like 
to sit beneath the oak tree, and hear the story 
of Elisha which you promised me. I hope he 
was as good as his teacher and master, Elijah.”’ 

** T will go with you, my son,” answered Mr. 
Lee, “when [ have written these letters ; 
meantime I tiink you may lighten the care 
of your mother and the nurse, by trying to 
amuse your sick brother.” 

Adrian went directly to little Charles, who 
expressed great pleasure at seeing him, and 
was much entertained by the expedients to 
which he resorted for his diversion ; when he 
wished to be more quiet, Adrian read the 
beautiful story of ‘‘ Emerry’s Sunday lesson,” 
—and just as he finished, his father called to 
say that he was ready for their walk. 

Adrian kissed his mother and brother, and 
bounded away full of glee, promising to relate 
the story of his pleasures on his return. 
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As the little boy was running before his fa- 
ther, he suddenly stopped ; for his curiosity was 
arrested by the appearance of a small black 
ant which was toiling along the pathway, 
bearing a grain of wheat, considerably larger 
than its own body. 

“Oh, father,”’ said Adrian ; ‘look here ; 
see this little insect: I dare say this grain is 
for its winter’s provision: how hard he labors ; 
—but see he is going to have some help now ; 
for there is one of the community coming to 
his aid,” 

** Yes,”’ replied Mr. Lee, pausing,—*‘ they 
will together carry it very easily. Now they 
have gained their storehouse ; and are rewarded 
for their toil. But you err, my son, in fancying 
this provision is for their winter’s food ; they 
are quite torpid in cold weather, and do not 
eat at all: even the Scriptures do not give us 
authority for supposing they are active in the 
winter, and we know from observation in our 
own country that they are perfectly inanimate 
during that season. ‘ The ant,’ says Solomon, 
‘provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gathereth her food in the harvest ;’ very pro- 
bably to last her until the period when she 
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becomes torpid. Ants are as remarkable for 
love of their young and great careof them, as 
for their industry. There are many species 
of this’insect ; those found in Africa and in 
some parts of South America are the most 
worthy of notice in regard to their mode of 
constructing their nests, which are often 
raised to the great height of four and six 
feet.”’ 

“The perseverance of the ant,’”’ continued 
Mr. Lee, “ is also worthy of observation. I 
noticed one but the other day which had 
secured a dead insect much larger than herself, 
and which she was striving to convey to her 
nest: a board lay in her path, and obstructed 
her progress ; laden asshe was with so bur- 
thensome a load, she ascended with labor the 
almost perpendicular surface, and was near the 
top, when she lost her hold and fell ;—she 
renewed her attempt a second and a third time, 
equally without success; but in her fourth 
effort she triumphed, and, I assure you, I felt 
no small pleasure in being witness to the vic- 
tory.” 

“Oh, I re said Adrian, “ that I had 
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seen her too: I should have removed the board 
for her, father.” 

“But then you would not,” replied Mr. 
Lee, “ have had the gratification of seeing her 
patient endeavors rewarded by her own exer- 
tions. I have much more pleasure in seeing 
you, for example, conquer a difficulty, than I 
could possibly enjoy if I removed that difficulty 
for you. Inthe first instance I should have 
a proof of your own power to exert persever- 
ance and energy;—while, on the contrary, in 
assisting you, I should merely feel the satis- 
faction of having aided you, without seeing 
my little son discover his own strength of 
mind.” 

Adrian reflected a moment and said, ‘I 
suppose, then, father, that you were more pleas- 
ed when I found out myself how to multiply 
fractions, than when I gave up trying to 
translate that easy Latin sentence, and came to 
you for assistance.” 

‘*Certainly,’? answered Mr. Lee, “ and you 
were, I fancy, much better satisfied with your- 
self on the former than on the latter occasion ; 
nor was that all, for the day following you 
were able to proceed in fractions without much 
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labor, while as your own mind had not been 
active in acquiring your Latin, you had quite 
as much difficulty in making your next trans- 
lation, as in the preceding.” 

In such discourse, time passed till they 
reached the towering oak. When seated be- 
neath its shade, Adrian claimed the history of 
Elisha in fulfilment of his father’s promise. 
Mr. Lee began : 

“You remember I told you, that when Eli- 
jah was translated to heaven, his mantle fell, 
and was caught up by Elisha, who, mourning 
his separation from the aged prophet, returned 
bearing his treasure to the banks of the Jordan, 
where he smote the waters with the manile, 
as his master had done when they first passed 
the river ; the waters divided and he recrossed 
in safety. Now the sons of the prophets saw 
Elisha return, and they hastened forward to 
meet him, and bowed before him and said, 
‘the spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.’ ” 

“Father,” asked Adrian, “‘ you say they 
bowed down before the prophet; does that 
mean that they worshipped him ?”’ 

‘‘No, my son,” replied Mr. Lee; “ it is 
customary in the east to bow or kneel befcre 
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one who is an acknowledged superior of 
master ; and it is merely regarded by those 
who practise it, as an expression of respect, 
reverence, or love. We bow ourselves only 
in prayer, and to us this kind of homage would 
appear very extravagant for man to render to 
his fellow man.” 

‘‘But to resume our history ;~—Elisha pro- 
ceeded to Jericho and abode there. The 
inhabitants of the city respected him as a 
prophet, and came to him one day saying, 
‘behold now, ours is a pleasant city, as thou 
seest, but the water is bad, and the ground is 
barren and unproductive.’ Then said the 


prophet, ‘ bring hither a new cruise,* and put 
salt therein ;? and they did so. Then went 
Elisha to the spring of waters, and casting the 
salt therein, said, “Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed the waters, and henceforth there shall 
no more be barrenness in the land.’ And the 


waters became sweet and pure. The perform- 
ance of this miracle, my son, was a greater 
benefit than you might at first suppose, for 
water in all Palestine is hard to be obtained, 


* Cruse, or cruise, a bottle to contain eil ; also a cup, or 
any small eylindrical vessel. 
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and a single well often suffices for an entire 
city ; you can judge with what care this is 
guarded, and how much suffering must follow 
if this, one of the necessary means of sustain- 
ing life, were destroyed. Wells and fountains 
in the east are carefully covered, to protect 
them from being choked with sand, which is 
often driven in clouds, borne onward by the 
resistless force of the winds.” 

“TJ did not know that before, father,’”’ said 
the little boy, ‘‘ i wish they had some of our 
many springs and fountains ; we could sparea 
great many, and still be better off than they ; 
but will you tell me something of Jericho 


which the inhabitants thought so beautiful 2?” 
*« Jericho, now called Rihha,” replied Mr. 
Lee, ‘* was a large and strong city, belonging 
to the tribe of Benjamin, and included within 
the present limits of the province of Judea, or 
the still more recent division called the district 
of Gaza. It was situated fourteen miles north- 


east from Jerusalem, and about four west of the 
Jordan. Great uumbers of palm trees grew 
in the plain surrounding this city, which gave 
occasion to Moses to call it “‘ the city of palm 
trees.” The same plain was watered by the 
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rivulet, the fountain of which was restored to 
sweetness by Elisha. This city was the first 
taken by Joshua,* after he entered Canaan; 
and here it was that Rahab concealed the spies, 
and afterwards sent them away in safety ; 
preserving them from the king of Jericho who 
sought their lives. The city was wholly 
destroyed by Joshua, and a solemn curset 
pronounced on whosoever should rebuild its 
walls. This curse was fulfilled when Hiel 
the Bethelite built up the city.{ Jericho is 
reduced from its former splendor, and is at 
present a mere village: one would never im- 
agine that it had been the favorite resort of 
many kings, or believe that the most magnifi- 
cent of Herod’s palaces was built here. Its 
beautiful balsam trees, too, have wholly disap- 
peared, and in their place have sprung up the 
wild olive, which supplies the inhabitants with 
oil.” 

‘¢ It was in going from this city to Bethel,” 
continued Mr. Lee, “ that Elisha was mocked 
by the wicked children, whom God punished 
by suffering some of them to be destroyed by 
ferocious wild beasts. I cannot but remark 


* Joshua ii. 1,2, Joshua vi. 26. $1 Kings xvi. 34. 
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that such instances of immediate and severe 
punishment are very rare, and leave us to 
suppose that, in this case, the parents as well as 
children, had fallen into a state of very great 
corruption. Bethel was asmall and interesting 
town, north-west from Jerusalem. It was there 
that Jacob sat up a stone in commemoration 
of his remarkable vision. LEiisha probably 
remained some time at Bethel ;—he went 
thence to Mount Carmel, and afterwards to 
Samaria.”’ 

‘* Tt seems he revisited the places where his 
master Elijah had been before,’ said Adrian. 

““ Yes,” replied his father, “and it was at 
the latter place that he was, like Elijah, called 
on toreprove the crimes of the reigning king, 
who, though he did not, as his idolatrous pa- 
rents, worship Baal, yet allowed much wick- 
edness in his kingdom. It appears that at this 
time the king of Moab, who was tributary to 
Jehoram, king of Israel, rebelled ; so he sent 
messengers to ask aid of the king of Judah in 
quelling the rebellion: these two kings were 
on their march, joined by the king of Edom ; 
as they advanced they could find no water, 
either for themselves or their cattle, and as 
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you will suppose, suffered very much ; hearing 
of Elisha, and knowing him to be a holy man, 
they went to ask him to implore God to send 
them water. But Elisha was displeased with 
the king of Israel, reproved his sins, and said, 
that but for the respect which he entertained 
for Jehosaphat, the good king of Judah, he 
would not have listened to their request. Then 
he ordered ditches to be dug all over the fields, 
and said that water should fill them, so that 
all might drink and be satisfied, but no rain 
should fall in all the land. And the next 
morning it was even as the prophet had fore- 
told, and there was abundance of water for all. 


He further said that they should be victorious 
over their enemies.” 


‘“ Now the Moabites heard that these kings, 
with their armies, were advancing, and they 
girded on every man his armor, and, com- 
manded by their king, marched to the con- 
fines of their country, there to await its 
invaders, Soon after the armies met, and 
the kings had a great battle ; and the king 
of the Moabites, who was a heathen, took 
his eldest son and offered him for a burnt- 
offering to the false idol which he worshipped. 
You will be shocked at this recital, Adrian,” 
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continued his father, ‘‘and while we contem- 
plate the dreadful excesses into which the 
idolatrous nations were suffered to fall, it should 
inspire us with gratitude that we are not as 
they were; we should feel very thankful not 
only that we are not so sadly astray as were 
the heathen nations, but that God, in his great 
gaodness, has given us a better religion even 
than that enjoyed by his favored people the 
Jews; but while we feel the benefits and bless- 
ings of our lot, we must remember that the 
Jewish religion, when it was given from God 
by Moses, was best adapted to those times, and 
to that people; now we have a brighter light, 
and, we trust, a more purifying faith as taught 
by our Master, Jesus Christ. You, Adrian, 
can now understand something of this; when 
you are older I pray that you may feel the 
whole blessedness of being born and educated 
a Christian.” 

“But we will resume the history of Elisha, 
who, after the war was ended, and that war 
was a very cruel one, was sought by a woman, 
the wife of one of thesons of the prophets ; she 
was a widow, and in debt, and threatened by 


a hard creditor, who was about to seize her 
19 
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two sons and make them bond-men, that is, 
slaves.”’ 

“But did the Jews hold slaves ?’’ said 
Adrian; “and were they Africans? I thought 
it was only modern nations who were so 
cruel.” 

‘The Jews possessed slaves, my son,” 
replied Mr. Lee, “though not negroes, ob- 
tained as are the unfortunate blacks which 
labor in the West Indies, and some of our 
Southern States. Their slaves were prisoners 
given into their power by the chances of war, 
or their own countrymen, who might fall into 
this bondage in several ways. If reduced to 
great poverty, a Hebrew could sell himself, 
either for a limited time, or for life; but this 
last was an act entirely voluntary; but there 
were certain periods called the years of jubilee, 
when all servants were released, and considered 
free:—a parent might sell his children ;— 
debtors might be delivered to their creditors ; 
thieves not able to make restitution for their 
thefts, might be sold ;—prisoners taken in war 
were sold as slaves, or men might be stolen 
and sold into slavery, as was Joseph by his 
brethren. Now it seems that the sons of this 
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Samaritan widow were in danger of being 
sold for debt, which induced her to ask aid of 
the prophet. And he inquired of the woman 
what she had in her house; and she said, 
‘ nothing, save a pot of oil;’ then he told her 
to borrow of her neighbors many empty vessels, 
and to pour from her own into theirs, and when 
she had thus done, having filled many vessels 
with oil, she came again to Elisha for further 
instruction ; and he directed her to seli the 
oil thus miraculously obtained ; pay her debt, 
and with her children live on the money that 
should be left. You will suppose that this act 
of the prophet’s benevolence must have given 
rise to the most affectionate gratitude in the 
hearts of the widow and her family, who thus 
escaped the miseries of slavery and separa- 
tion.”’ 

‘¢ Sometime after this event, Elisha went to 
Shunem, acity near Jezreel, in the plains of 
Esdrailon, and a woman of that place, who 
with her husband was very rich, invited Elisha 
to her house to eat bread ; and such was the 
kindness and hospitality of this family, that 
wherover he passed that way he called to take 
refreshment. Their good offices, it seems, 
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were not limited to this act alone, for they 
prepared for him, exclusively, an apartment, 
and furnished it, so that he might be ac- 
commodated whenever he pleased. One 
day as he was in this room,—resting probably 
from the fatigues of a journey,—he was desir- 
ous of proving his gratitude to these friends 
for their invincible kindness, and as they had 
no children, he prayed God to bless them with 
a son, thus adding to their family happiness, 
and making a return for their benevolence. 
God heard Elisha’s supplication, and gave 
these good Shunemites a son. Now when this 
little boy was several years old, he went one 
day with his father and the reapers into the 
fields ; when he had been there a little time, 
he felt very sick, and said to his father that 
his head pained him a great deal; so a lad 
carried him home to his mother, and she 
nursed him inher arms till noon, when he died. 
She mourned very greatly at this affliction, and 
laid the body on the bed of the prophet, who 
was at this time with his servant Gehazi, at 
Mount Carmel. And the mother asked her 
husband to order one of his young men to 
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saddle an ass, that she might go to the ‘ man 
of God,’ and beseech his aid.” 

“Why, father,” asked Adrian, “ did, 
not take a horse ? she could have gone m 
quicker.” 

‘“‘ Horses, my son,” replied Mr. Lee, “ were 
not then in common use in the land of Israel. 
When the people came with Moses out of 
Egypt, they were prohibited the introduction 
of horses, because then that country afforded 
the finest animals, and it was very desirable 
that there should be no intercourse with Egypt, 
lest the people should, by familiarity with that 
nation, come to embrace its idolatries and 
superstitions. In after times, however, horses 
were brought.to Canaan, but the use of asses 
was still preserved; indeed, it was thought 
honorable to ride on them: fora long time 
the princes of the land, and the rich, rode on 
these animals, in-preference to horses; at the 
present day, however, the latter are held in 
most esteem. Asses, in the east, are much 
finer animals than those you occasionally see 
here. They are larger, stronger, gentler 
and swifter ; but I cannot now give you their 


natural history, for we must return to our nar- 
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rative. It appears that as soon as the ass was 
prepared, the mother mounted, and ordered 
hae servant to go rapidly on till they reached 
fount Carmel. Their approach was discerned 
by Elisha, while they were yet afar off, and he 
sent his servant forward to meet them, and 
inquire if the Shunemite, her husband, and 
her child were weil. Now she went forward 
till she came to the prophet, and in her grief 
she fell at his feet and mourned greatly. When 
Elisha had learnt the cause of her affliction, he 
ordered Gehazi to gird up his loins,* and take 
his own staff and lay it on the face of the 
child, and go speedily to Shunem, pausing for 
nothing. But the mother earnestly importuned 
the prophet to go himself; so he arose and 
followed. Now when Gehazi had come to the 
house, he entered his master’s chamber, and 
laid his staff on the child, but there was no life 
in him; so when Elisha had come, he went 
alone into the apartment, and prayed very 
earnestly to God that he would restore life to 


*The Jews wore long, loose garments, which fell lightly 
about them: when preparing for a journey these were 
drawn up and fastened closely round the body by means of 
a girdle. 
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the child: his prayer was heard, and that day 
he called to him the mother, and restored to 
her the living boy.” 

‘¢ Oh, father, how glad I am, how glad I am,” 
said Adrian, “ and how glad his father and 
mother must have been! How they must 
have loved that good prophet !”’ 

‘No doubt their gratitude to the prophet 
was very lively ; but their gratitude to God, who 
had given his prophet the power of working 
miracles, must also have been very great. 
Shortly after this event, Elisha went to Gilgal, 
a city a short distance from Jericho, and about 
three miles west from the Jordan. At this 
time there was a famine in the land, and as 
the sons of the prophet sat with him, Elisha 
sent his servant to prepare food for them. And 
as one went into the fields to gather herbs for 
the broth, or pottage, he found a wild vine 
bearing fruit which he gathered, and threw into 
the pottage, not knowing what it was. When 
the food was served, they that tasted it sup- 
posed themselves poisoned, but Elisha ordered 
meal to be cast into the broth, and they ate of 
it without harm. Now about this time there 
came a man from Baalshalisha bearing ‘bread 
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of the first fruits, twenty loaves, and full ears 
of corn in the husk.’ ”’ 

‘‘What sort of fruits were the first fruits, 
father 2”? inquired Adrian. 

“ The first productions of the harvests ; and 
it was a command of the Mosaic law, my son,’” 
replied Mr. Lee, ‘ to reserve as an offering of 
thanksgiving to God a certain portion of the 
fruits of the earth ; whether grain, grapes or 
any other production. These offerings being 
carried to the temple, were received by the 
priests, who laid them on the altar ; a part was 
consumed with the sacrifices, but a consider- 
able portion was always reserved according to 
appointment, for the support of the priests and 
and their families. These offerings. of first 
fruits were also made to the holy prophets 
when they were acknowledged by the people 
as the messengers of God, peculiarly favored 
by the inspiration of a heavenly spirit. Now 
when these gifts, of which I just now spoke, 
had been presented, Elisha desired the servant 
to distribute the food amongst the people. The 
servant answered that there was not enough 
for so many persons, for an hundred were 
present ; but Elisha repeated the order, saying, 
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‘ give to the people, for the Lord will multiply 
it, and there shall be even much left:’ so the 
servant did as he was commanded, and it was 
as had been foretold.” 

‘‘ That makes me think,” said Adrian, “of 
what mamma told me of the miracles which 
Christ performed, in providing food at two 
different times for the multitudes, who went 
out of the cities to hear him preach.”’* 

“Yes,” replied his father, “ and I am glad 
you have paid so much attention to the kind 
lessons your dear mother teaches, as to make 
the comparison ; though, as you will remember, 
the miracles performed by our Saviour were 
both greater and more numerous than those of 
the prophets who preceded him. But returning 
to our story, we come toa very interesting” 
relation. Naaman, a captain of the armies 
of the king of Syria, who was rich, and hon- 
ored by the king, his master, became a leper. 
Now the Syrians were frequently at enmity 
with the Israelites, and as their two countries 
were contiguous, the former often made incur- 
sions into the territories of the latter, taking 


*Matt. xiv. 17—22. xv. 22—28. Mark vi. 85—42. 
viii. 1—9. 
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their goods, and carying many persons captive 
into Syria. Naaman shared in this predctory 
warfare, and we learn that he had brought to 
his wife a little girl whom he had captured in 
Israe! ; and she was in favor with the Syrian 
lady, on whom she attended. One day this 
little girl told her mistress that if her master 
were in her country of Samaria,* the good 
prophet, who dwelt there, wouid cure him of 
his leprosy. Her earnestness on this subject 
interested the family, and the king of Syria 
was told of the child’s report, on which he 
determined to send Naaman with a letter to 
the king of Israel, and ask his aid in procuring 
the assistance of the prophet for his favorite. 
He sent also very valuable presents with the 
letter; for in those times it was customary to 
offer rich gifts to those of whom a benefit was 
solicited. 

‘*So Naaman came to the land of Israel, 
and presented the letter tothe king, who, when 
he’ had read it, was much troubled, for he 
had not so great faith in the power of the 
prophet, I suppose, as the people in general, 


*Samaria was a part of the kingdom of Israel, 
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who had known more of his life and great 
works ; and he was troubled lest, if the leper 
was sent home without being healed, the pow- 
erful Syrian monarch should be displeased, 
and make waron his kingdom. But Elisha, 
when he heard of the king’s perplexity, sent 
his servant saying, ‘send the captain to me, 
and he shall know that there is a prophet in 
Israel.’ So Naaman rode in his chariot to 
the house of Elisha, in Gilgal : and the prophet 
sent a servant to the gate to say that he must 
go and wash seven times in the river Jordan, 
and then he should find himself healed. When 
the officer heard, this he was very much dis- 
pleased, and said, ‘he will surely come to me 
and call en the name of the Lord his God, and 
recover me. Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel? may I not wash in them and be 
clean?’ And hedeparted inanger. But his 
servants intreated him saying; ‘ if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? how much rather then, 
when he saith, wash and be clean:’ and they 
prevailed with Naaman ; and he went to the 
Jordan and washed seven times, and immedi- 
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ately he was healed there. Then he was filled 
with joy, and returned to the man of God, and 
besought him to receive a gift of him: but 
Elisha refused steadily.” 
_ © And Naaman said that from that time he 
would worship the God of the Israelites, and 
no more sacrifice to his idols; but he asked 
that he might still be holden blameless when 
he attended on his master, the king of Syria, 
and bowed with him, sustaining him, as he 
knelt in the temple of the idol Rimmon. And 
Elisha said, ‘ go in peace.’ After the captain 
had departed, Gehazi, the servant of the 
prophet, murmured within himself that his 
master had not taken the offered presents of 
the Syrian ; andhe, tempted bya miserly spirit, 
followed hastily after the chariot, which when 
Naaman perceived, he stopped, and asked, 
as he left his carriage—‘ if all was well ;” and 
Gehazi answered——‘All is well ; and my master 
hath sent me saying, there have just now come 
to me, from Mount Ephraim, two young men, 
the sons of the prophets ;—give them, I pray 
thee, a talent of silver,* and two changes of 


* A talent of silver was equal to about 1140 dollars 623 
cents of our money. 
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raiment.’ Then Naaman generously gave him 
two talents,—for he felt very grateful for his 
care,—and twochangesof raiment, and ordered 
two of his servants to carry them for Gehazi ; 
now when they had come to the house, this 
very wicked man took the goods, and laid them 
away, and the Syrran servants returned to their 
master.”’ 

‘Was not Gehazi very unhappy after de- 
ceiving the generous officer, and telling that 
wicked falsehood ?” asked little Adrian. 

You shall hear,” continued Mr. Lee ; 
“when he came into the presence of his mas- 
ter, the prophet asked where he had been— 


and he dared add to the sin already commit- 
ted, by another falsehood ; so he answered,— 
‘] went no where;’ but Elisha answered, 
‘did not my spirit go with thee, when the 
man turned from his chariot to meet thee ?— 


is this a time for thee to receive money, and 
garments, and to buy thee olive-yards, and 
vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and men 
servants, and maid servants? ‘The leprosy 
which has been cleansed from Naaman, shall 
cleave unto thee and thy children forever.’ 


Then Gehazi went out from the presence of 
20 
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his master, a leper, as white as snow.” What 
an awful punishment fell on this sinful man.” 
*¢ What is the leprosy, father ?”’ asked Adri- 


an. 

“Tt is,” answered Mr. Lee, ‘a disease 
which affects the skin, and corrupts the whole 
body: it is very dreadful in-its effects, and is 
communicated by the touch; so that so soon as 
any person amongst the Jews was known to 
be thus affected, he was banished society until 
he should be recovered; and this not in a 
partial way only, for he was compelled to leave 
his own family, and was cautiously avoided by 
all. If food was conveyed to these unhappy 
beings, it was just placed at a distance in 
sight, and the bearer fled hastily away. No 
disease could possibly be more loathsome. It 
varied in its degrees of virulence, and we sup- 
pose that Naaman’s leprosy could not have 
been of the most dreaded character; though 
the worst was to be feared from its increasing 
in degree. 

“ After the events before related,’’ continued 
Mr. Lee, ‘“‘ the sons of the prophets, who 
dwelt with Elisha, urged him to permit them 
to build a larger house ; that in which they 
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were living being too sinall for their accom- 
modation; he consented, and at their urgent 
request went with them to the banks of the 
Jordan, whither they were going to fell timber. 
While one of them was at werk, the head of 
his axe fell into the water, at which accident 
he was greatly troubled ; for it was borrowed. 
And Elisha being shown the place into which 
it had fallen, cut a stick, and casting it into 
the water, caused the iron to float ; and the 
young man received it, rejoicing. Some time 
after this, a war broke out between the kings 
of Syria and Israel, and the former sent for 
his captains, and fixed on the place of his 
encampment, intehding there to surprise and 
cut off the forces of the latter, as he passed that 
way. But Elisha, knowing by inspiration the 
designs of the enemy, sent to warn the king 
of Israel of his danger, and by this means 
saved him, and frustrated the designs of the 
Syrians. This disappointment troubled the 
king of Syria, and made him suspect that he 
had in his army some traitor who had betrayed 
his plans to the Israelites. When inquiry was 
made, and it was told the king that none of 
his servants were faithless; but that it was Eli- 
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sha, the prophet of Israel, who had foreseen 
his purposes, and warned his master in time; 
‘for he knoweth,’ said they, ‘even the 
words that thou speakest in thy bed chamber.’ 
Then the monarch gave orders that his soldiers 
should go forward to Samaria, and make the 
prophet their prisoner.” 

**T hope they did not succeed, father,” said 
Adrian. 

‘* No; the army marched to besiege the city, 
and great fear came on the people ; but Eli- 
sha prayed the Lord that he would deliver 
them-from their enemies, and the whole army 
of the Syrians were smitten with blindness, 
and they knew not whither they went, but 
the prophet conducted them into Samaria, to 
the presence of the king of Israel, and their 
sight was restored. And he instructed the 
king that he should treat the prisoners well, 
and return them to their country. ‘Then for 
atime there was peace; but Benhadad, the 
king of Syria, on some offence, again warred 
against Samaria, and besieged the city. Now 
there was again a famine in the country, and 
provisions were very difficult to be obtained ; 
insomuch that there was very great suffering, 
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And the king was displeased that Elisha did 
not intreat the Lord to send them food—and 
threatened his life: but the prophet foretold 
abundance on the morrow, and urged that the 
people should wait patiently ; and some believ- 
ed, and some doubted. Now there were at the 
city gate four lepers, who, seeing that they 
were in danger of utterly starving, resolved to 
approach the Syrian camp,—and, in doing so, 
found that all the soldiers were fled, having 
left their provisions and all their riches; for 
God had caused terror to fill their hearts, and 
they had each departed, anxious to secure his 
safety and his life. ‘Then came the people out 
of the city, and gathered of the spoils as much 
as they needed for present relief and future 
riches. 

“ After this, Elisha prophesied a famine 
which should last seven years ; and he advised 
the Shunemite’s family, whose son he had 
restored to life, to go into some other land, 
where they might escape the miseries of the 
drought. Then she and her household jour- 
neyed, and abode in Philiste seven years, after 
which they returned ; and the king, having 


heard of the miracle performed on her son by 
20* 
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Elisha, restored all her property, and they 
abode there in the land of Samaria.” 

‘¢ But where was the prophet now, father 2” 
inquired Adrian. 

‘‘He had,” replied Mr. Lee, “ probably 
spent most of these years in Israel, but now 
he had journeyed to Damascus. The king of 
Syria was sick there, and hearing that Elisha 
was in the city, sent Hazael, one of hisoflicers, 


to carry hima present, and inquire whether 


he should recover of his illness. 

“ When Hazael saw the prophet, he offered 
his gift, and spoke the message of the king ; 
and Elisha answered, ‘'T'hy master might 
recover,—yet will he surely die ;’? and his 
countenance, as he said this, was very sorrow- 
ful. Then Hazael inquired why he wept, and 
he answered ; ‘Thou wilt hereafter do evil to 
the children of Israel; and thou wilt reign 
king over Syria.’ But Hazael believed not this 
prophecy, and he returned to his master,— 
saying only in reply to his message, that the 
prophet had said he might recover, But, my 
son,’ continued Mr. Lee, “ you will be 
shocked to learn that Hazael himself, on the 
following day, murdered the king, his master, 
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and assumed his crown and sceptre. This 
crime was, you know, very great: a murderer 
is indeed to be compassionated, but not excus- 
ed: his sin is great in the sight of man, but 
far greater in the sight of God. 

‘‘ Many years,” resumed Mr. Lee, “ suc- 
ceeded this period, in which we learn nothing 
of the prophet, except that he sent one of his 
disciples to Ramoth Gilead, to anoint Jehu, 
(an officer of high rank in the army) king over 
Israel. ‘These years are full of eventful his- 
tory, but as our time is now short, I must 
confine your attention to the remaining details 
relating to the good prophet of whom we have 
been speaking. Scripture informs us that ‘ Eli- 
sha fell ill of the sickness whereof he died,’ 
and that Joash, who then reigned over Israel, 
came to him mourning greatly. The dying 
prophet foretold the deliverance of Israel from 


the Syrians; and shortly after his friends 
buried him in a tomb, and mourned over him. 


One circumstance of a very interesting char- 
acter occurred at the tomb of the prophet, and 
is beautifully alluded to in the book of Eccle- 
siasticus: ‘ While he lived,’ says the son of 
Sirach, ‘ he was not moved with the presence 
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of any prince, neither did any bring him into 
subjection. No word could overcome him, 
and after his death, his body prophesied. He 
did wonders in his life, and at his death were 
his works marvellous.’ At the coming in of 
the year, we are told, as a company were 
attending the funeral of a friend, they were 
. alarmed by intelligence that a band of Moab- 
ites were approaching. In haste to escape, 
lest death or slavery might be their lot, they 
opened the sepulchre of Elisha and laid the 
body of their friend within it. This was no 
sooner done, than as the corpse touched the 
bones of Elisha, the spirit came into it, and 
the man who had been dead revived and stood 
up. No further particulars are given of this 
interesting story ; but this fact established the 
sanctity of the prophet’s memory, and the 
reverence in which he had been held was 
more deeply cherished than even during the 
days of his life. The character of Elisha, 
like that of his predecessor, Elijah, exhibits 
traits of beauty that it is exceedingly pleasant 
to contemplate ; I hope, my little son, as you 
grow older, that you will feel how much you 
may learn from the attentive perusal of the 
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Old Testament scriptures ; and while those 
of the New instruct you in the blessed 
faith of the Christian, and afford you ample 
lessons for spiritual improvement, you must 
not forget that the Jews were a highly favored 
people of God ;—that the holy men whom he 
at different periods raised up, filled with inspi- 
ration, and endowed with miraculous powers, 
were sent to prepare the minds of the nation 
for the appearance of the Saviour, and the 
reception of his more spiritual doctrines. 

“This is very grave conversation for sucha 
little boy to engage in, “ continued Mr. Lee, 
‘‘ but it seems to have interested you, my son, 
and I hope it has done something more; I 
hope it has instructed you. It is now time 
to hasten homeward.” 

As Mr. Lee and Adrian took the path to 
the avenue of elms, the latter said,—‘* It 
seems to me, father, that those two prophets 
whose histories you have related, were very 
much alike ; at least many of the miracles 
which they performed were similar.” 

“You are right, Adrian,” replied his father; 
“and it is quite natural that there should have 
been a resemblance in character ; for Elisha 
was the follower of Elijah, and it is very usual 
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to see the disciple imbibe the manners, habits, 
and opinions of the master. But as you have 
noticed the similitude of the miracles perform- 
ed by them, I should like to have you specify 
them.” 

“First,” said Adrian, ‘‘ they both smote 
the waters of the river Jordan, so that a pas- 
sage was opened for them to pass safely over : 
—they both, by prayer to God, obtained 
water for those who were suffering from the 
continued droughts; Elijah multiplied the meal 
and oil of the widow of Zarephath, and Elisha 
increased the oil of the widow, whose creditor 
thréatened to take her sons for slaves; they 
both raised to life two children, each the only 
son of persons who were good, and who had 
treated them with hospitality. They both, 
prophesied famine, and foretold a season of 
abundance ; and they both boldly reproved 
the vices and idolatries of wicked kings.” 

** Very well, Adrian,” said his father, ‘this 
abstract proves that you have remembered 
much of what I have said, and encourages me 
to promise myself many more conversations 
with you on similar subjects ; but here we are 
near home, and your mother is coming to meet 
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THE DISSATISFIED ANGLER BOY. 


I’m sorry they let me go down to the brook ; 

I’m sorry they gave me the line and the hook ; 

And I wish I had staid at home with my book ! 
I’m sure ’twas no pleasure to see 

That poor, little, harmless, suffering thing 

Silently writhe at the end of the string : 

And to hold the pole, while I felt him swing 
In torture, and ali for me ! 


*T was a beautiful, speckled and glossy trout— 

And when from the water I brought him out, 

In the grass on the bank, as he floundered about, 
t made me shiver cold, : 

To think I had caused so much needless pain ; 


And I tried to relieve him, but all in vain— 
Oh! never as long as I live, again, 
May I sucha sight behold! 


O what would I give once more to see 
The brisk little swimmer alive and free, 
And darting about, as he ought to be, 
Unhurt, in his own native brook ! 
*Tis strange how people can love to play, 
By taking innocent lives away !— 
I wish I had staid at home to day 
With sister, and read my book! 


Newburyport 
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MORALS OF FAIRY STORIES. 


It was at the close of a stormy winter’s day, 
that the happy little family of Mrs. Read 
were assembled round their mother in the 
parlor. George and Mary, the two eldest, 
had been busily engaged all the afternoon in 
sketching some houses opposite, and Ann, a 
little roll-about girl of three years, was lying 
on the carpet apparently occupied in watching 
the reflection of the bright fire Irght in the 
nier-glass opposite. 

“ Mother,”’ said George, starting up, “it 
is too dark for us to see to draw, or for you 
to read, any longer. How pleasant it would 
be if you would tell us a story.” 

** Oh yes, please do, mother,” said Mary, 
‘‘ it is just the right time to hear one ; it is so 
dark and stormy out of doors, and it looks so 
happy and comfortable here, just as if we were 
going to do something very pleasant.” 

‘And let it be about fairies,” said George ; 
“one of those German stories, you know—I 
like them best. When I’m a man I mean to 
go to Germany.” 

‘* What makes you like those stories so rery 
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much, George ?” said his mother ; “If you 
will give a good reason for it, I will try and 
remember one for you.” 

“Why I like them best, mother, because 
they interest me so much, and make me feel 
wide awake. They are so strange, and not 
like anything I really see. I know they are not 
true, any more than the fables about spiders 
talking to flies ; but I like to imagine that they 
might be so—I like to think how the fairies 
look, and what sort of places they live in ; and 
when Mary and I go into the. woods in the 
summer, and see a little spot of ground 
covered with that beautiful, soft, green moss, 
with just room enough between the branches 
of the trees for a star to peep down at it, we 
think what a nice place it would be for the 
fairies to have a party in; and then we think 
how they would look, all dancing round in a 
ring, with their little tiny feet, and what they 
would be dressed in ; and you cannot tell how 
much it amuses us to make it all out; now if 
you had never told us anything about fairies, 
mother, we should not have so much pleasure 
in walking about the woods. Mother, have I 
given you a good reason ?” 
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“Yes, my dear, it is a good reason to give 
for liking any amusement, that it is a source 
of interest and innocent pleasure to us.”’ 

‘Jil tell you another reason, George,” 
said Mary, ‘‘why I like to hear them; ever 
since mother told us that almost all the fairy 
stories she tells have ameaning, like the moral 
part at the end of a fable, I like to try and 
find it out, if I can; and then the story interests 
me a great deal more.” 

‘““T can’t say I care much about that,’’ 
answered George ; “‘ perhaps I shall, one of 
these days, when I am as old as you are ; but 
now all I think about is the story itself. As 


for those little morals, as they are called, 
which are tacked on at the end of fables, I 
always thought they were very dry, and not 
worth reading.” 

‘When you are a liiile older, my dear 


George,” said his mother, ‘‘ you will consider 


those little morals as the great beauty of the 
story, and the chief thing to be cared for in it ; 
and you will find them out, too, as well as 
Mary does ; but now I do not expect you to 
like particularly what you do not under- 
stand.”’ 
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“Thank you, mother, for’ that,—and now 
we shall have the story, and Mary may find 
out the moral, if there is one in it.” 


** There is, as you shall hear. It is a Ger- 
man story which I read the other day, and it 
is called the ‘ Cruel Hunter. 

When George heard the title, he drew his 
chair close to his mother, put his hand on her 
lap, and prepared to listen with mute atten- 
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tion. 

“This hunter lived in a great castle near 
a forest, where he used to go very often to 
hunt the deer, with a large pack of hounds. 
One Sabbath morning, he waked up, and going 
to the window, he saw thesun shining brightly 
on the woods, and the sky without a cloud. 
The sweet air blew upon his forehead, fresh 
and cool. All nature looked bright and joyful 
this holy Sabbath morning ; but it touched 
not the heart of the hunter with any feeling of 
love or gratitude. He did not feel the pres- 
ence of God in his works. His only thought 
was, as he looked out upon the beautiful scene 
before him, that he might have a fine hunt 
that day ; and he directly gave orders to his 
attendants to get ready. Every thing was 
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soon prepared, and he sallied out of his castle 
gate, just asthe bells were ringing, and all 
the peasants were flocking out of their little 
cottages to goto church. At the gate he met 
a knight in white armor, who said to him, 
‘Young man profane not the Lord’s day so 
shamefully. Send back your hounds, and go 
up to the house of God, and hear his word.’ 
The hunter stopped a moment to consider, 
when a knight in black armor rode up, and 
mocking at the other knight, he said, ‘ Young 
man, you are a poor foolish coward, if you do 
not go after the deer this fine morning. Why 
should you goto church? It will give you no 
pleasure ; and why should you fear to go hunt- 
ing ? what can harm you ? Go and enjoy it.’ 
At these words, the hunter put spurs to his 
horse, the white knight disappeared, and the 
whole troop set off. In following the deer, 
they came to a field of corn, which belonged 
toa poor old widow. It was all she had to 
depend upon, for bread for herself and two 
little grandchildren. The poor woman, when 
she saw the hunter coming, came out of her 
cottage, and falling on her knees before him, 
begged him forthe love of mercy to spare 
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her property, and not to reduce her to star- 
vation. The knight in white again appeared, 
and said, ‘ Young man, listen to pity. Go not 
through the poor woman’s corn.’ Before he 
could say anything more, the knight in black 
rede up and said, ‘ Pity! why should you 
listen to that ? it is a poor weak feeling, fit 
only for children and old people. If you do 
not make haste and go through the field you 
will lose the deer’s track.’ The wicked 
hunter, at this, dashed through the corn, and 
ruined it all, without heeding the poor widow's 
prayers. At last the deer took refuge in the 
hut of a good hermit, who lived in the wood, 
and who used to shelter and lodge benighted 
travellers. Thehunter, who had grown furious 
in the chase, prepared to set fire to the hut, 
to drive the deer out of it. The good old 
hermit, when he saw what he was going to do, 
came out and begged him not to destroy his 
humble dwelling, and leave him in the wide 
forest without a shelter. The hunter’s gocd 
genius, inthe form of the white knight, ap- 
peared for the last time and said, “ Young 
man desist. Commit not this great sin, or God 
will surely punish you ;’ but the furious hun- 
#* 
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ter no longer even heard the words of the good 
genius; the black knight was at his side, 
urging him on—-and when the poor hermit again 
begged him to spare his hut, in a transport of 
impatience he struck him dead at his feet. 
As soon as he had committed this last great 
crime, he felt his strength leave him; he had 
no power to move his limbs, and his own 
dogs left the deer to pursue their wicked 
master, who was punished in this manner for 
his cruelty and sin. Now, George, you have 
your story about a galloping huntsman ; and 
must I ask Mary for its moral ?” 

‘‘T think I know what it is, mother,” said 
Mary, looking up eagerly ; “ You mean by 
the white knight, the good that was in the 
hunter’s heart, and which would have prevented 
him from being so wicked—but his bad pas- 
sions, which you mean by the black knight, 
were strong, and made him go on; and the 


more he went on, the stronger his bad passions 
became, and the worse things he did, as you 
say all bad people do; and at last, he was 
dreadfully punished, as all bad people are.” 
“* Well,”’ said George, “‘ now Mary hastold 
the moral, I see what it means ; and I should 
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like to find one out too. Dear mother, if you 
could only recollect one more story—just to 
see if I could find out its meaning by myself, 
without Mary’s help.” 

“<T will tell you another with great pleasure, 
my dear, if you want to dothat. It isa story 
which I read in the same book, where I found 
the one I have just told you. It is called 
‘The Fairy’s Maid, and the Broomstick.” 

“¢ What odd things for a fairy to have,” said 
George, laughing ; ‘I hope I shall understand 
all the meaning of them.” 

*‘ Only listen, then, my dear. There was 
once a fairy, who lived in a cottage near the 
banks of the Rhine ; for fables say that fairies 
sometimes live in houses as well as in flowers, 
This fairy had a magic broomstick; and 
when she wanted anything done, she would 
go to it, and mutter some magical words, and 
up it would jump, and do whatever she ordered. 
She was a benevolent fairy, and used to do 
many kind things to the people who lived near 
her. One day she went out in a wood, and 
she saw a poor girl sitting on the ground cry- 


ing bitterly. ‘The good fairy went up to her, © 


and asked what was the matter. ‘Oh, kind 
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lady,’ said the girl, ‘my father and moth- 
er are dead, and I have nobody to take 
care of me, and no place to live in.’ ‘ You 
shall come to live with me,’ said the fairy, ‘ if 
you are a good girl; and you shall take care 
of my cottage.’ When the girl heard these 
words, she dried her tears, and followed her 
mistress, who took her in, and treated her 
kindly ; and for a long time she lived very 
happily. One day, the fairy told her she was 
going out for a short time, and she wanted 
her to wash the house nicely before she .came 
back ; for the fairies are very neat. Now this 
girl had heard the fairy say her magical words 
so often to her broomstick, that she had learned 
them by rote ; and she thought she might say 
them now, and make the broomstick get the 


water from the river, without taking the trou- 
ble to go for it herself. So she repeated the 
strange words, and, to her great delight, she 
saw the stick jump up and go down to the 


river. It brought her one pail of water which 
it threw on the floor, and then another and 
another, till she became frightened, and 
wanted it to be dome ; but though she knew 
the words she must say to make it go, she had 
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forgotten what she must do to make it stop. 
She was in a great perplexity. The broom- 
stick kept bringing more and more water, till 
the house was almost overflowed. At last she 
was in such afright that, hardly knowing what 
she did, she took ahatchet and cut the broom- 
stick in two; when, terrible to relate, this 
made two water-bringers, and instead of one 
pail she saw two coming at once. Perceiving 
that she had made matters so much worse, 
she ran up stairs, to get out of the way of the 
flood, which the broomstick kept pouring into 
the house ; and she began to weep, bitterly 
repenting what she had done ; but it was now 
too late. She could not remedy the mischief 
she had caused. Presently the fairy came 
back, and when she saw the water pouring in 
a stream fromthe door, she suspected what 
her silly maid had been doing. She soon put 
a stop to the work of destruction; and going 
up stairs to the girl she said, ‘ Silly child, let 
this be a warning to you never to meddle with 
things you do not understand, in the hope of 
saving yourself trouble. Your ignorance will 
always betray you into some mistake, which 
you cannot rectify. For the future, be sure 
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that you know how to stop a stream, before 
you command it to flow ; or you may be drown- 
ed from your own folly.” You may be sure 
the maid gave heed to this good advice ; and 
from that time the broomstick remained undis- 
turbed, when the good fairy was away ; when 
her maid wanted water, she always went to 
fetch it herself, instead of employing so dan- 
gerous an assistant.” 

*‘[ like that story very much, mother,” said 
George. “What an odd sight it must have 
been to see the two broomsticks running down 
to the river; and how frightened the poor 
simpleton of a girl must have been. I sup- 
pose the meaning of it is in what the fairy 
said to her maid, thut people must take care 
and not meddle with things they do not under- 
stand. I'll remember that, when I go into 
father’s study, where there are so many things 
I do not know theuse of. That is the way 
the moral of the story is to do me good, is it 
not, mother ? 

“Yes, my dear, that is what is called getting 
wisdom from the experience of others. I am 
glad you begin to understand so well the 
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morals of fairy stories ; and for the future I 
shall be sure it wili not be useless to tell them 


to you.” 
G. 


RIDDLE. 


My head and tail both equal are, 
My midile slender as a bee ; 
Whether I stand on head or heel, 
’Tis allthe same to you or me. 


But if my head should be cut off, 

The matter’s true, although "tis strange, 
My head and body sever’d thus 
Immediately to nothing change. 


In Turkey they make ornaments of rose leaves, which 
are so much prized by the Sultan’s wives, that they are 
called “* Beads of the Haram.*’ The Turkish ladies have 
so little to do, that they sit by the hour together idly counting 
these beads on astring. They are made of the petals of 
the rose, carefully picked, and pounded into a smooth 
paste, in an iron vessel. The petals contain a small quan- 
tity of Gallic acid, and the iron acting upon this, turns 
the paste perfectly black. When entirely smooth, it is 
made up inte little balls, through which a hole is made 
for stringing, and then dried in the shade. When hard, 
they are rubbed in the palms of the hand with otto of rose, 
till quite smooth. They always retain their fragrance. 
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POOR OLD PAUL. 


Poor old Paul! he has lost a foot ; 
And see how he hobbles along, 

With the stump laced up in that clumsy boot, 
Before the gathering throng. 

And now, as he has to pass so many, 
And suffer the gaze of all, 


If each would only bestow a penny, 
*T were something, for poor old Paul ! 


His cheek is pale, and his garb is thin— 
His eye is sunken and dim. 

He looks as if the winter had been 
Making sad work with him ! 

While he is trying to hide the tatter, 
Mark how his looks will fall ! 

Nobody needs to ask the matter 
With poor old hungry Paul! 


All he has got in his worn-out sack 
Is morsels of bread and meat— 

The refuse, to burden his bending back, 
Which others refused to eat. 

And now I am sure you wiil all be willing 
To part with asum so small, 

As each will spare who gives up a shilling 


To comfort him—poor old Paul ! 


H, F. G. 
Newburyport. 
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MARY’S GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


“T have read ithe Well Spent Hour over 
twice, mother, and thought about it, as you 
desired me to ; but I can’t be like Kitty Nel- 
son.” 

“© Why, Mary ?” 

*‘ Because, ’ma;’? Mary looked down and was 
silent. 

“Say, Mary, why you cannot be like Kitty 
Nelson ; she did nothing that any well-dispos- 
ed child would find any difficulty in doing, if 
she really desired to be good.” 

‘But, ’ma, Mrs. Nelson was rich, and hada 
sewing woman ; and you do your own sewing 
and are busy all day, and can’t find time to 
sit down and teach me, because you sew in 
the evening, when I am in bed, and at school.” 

‘* But, my dear Mary, do you really desire 
to spend each hour well ?” 

*¢ Yes, mother, I do indeed; but I can’t; for 
sometimes one thing vexes me, and then anoth- 
er, until I get cross and impatient, and then I 
am punished, and that makes me crosser ; but 
Kitty Nelson had only a few to vex her; 
she had a pretty garden to run in, a nice play 
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room ; and every thing to make her good. We 
have a great family ; and the little ones get my 
play-things, and sometimes tear up my doll’s 
frock, and even my tables and chairs; and when 
I come down with my good spirit, as you call 
it, mother, and see the mischief the little 
naughity things have done, the bad spirit comes, 
and I feel just as if I wanted to whip them.” 

‘* Mrs. Nelson, it is true, had a small family ; 
and as they were rich, Kitty could not exercise 
her feelings of charity and benevolence suffi- 
ciently at home, Mary; for the heart requires 
exercise as well as the body. You, my child,’ 
have a large field, or garden, where you can 
cultivate and improve all that is beautiful and 
gocd in your feelings and affections.” 

‘A garden, mother ?” 

“You may call our Jarge family a garden, 
Mary. Now, in your father’s absence, I am 
the only gardener. Children are often com- 
pared to plants. In the Bible,—I believe in 


your Jast lesson,—it said, ‘ his children, like 
olive trees about his dwelling.’ You have the 


opportunity of showing the real worth of your 
good resolutions, all the time ; for each moment 
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there is something useful for yéu to do. How 
much you can assist me by showing your young 
sisters the way they should go—by training 
these tender plants, (for we will still consider 
our family a garden,) your older brothers are 
trees that will shade and support the young 
plants and vines—and as they grow straight 
and comely, and bear pleasant fruits, you must 
also try to imitate them ; for the gardeners are 
growing older, and will, by and by, be unable 
to rear the plants—and will wish to retire into 
some shady bower, where they can look upon 
their pleasant garden, and see all the twigs 
growing properly into trees and bushes.” 

“I understand you, mother ; you wish me 
to try to help you cultivate the garden, by being 
good myself, and teaching the younger ones 
by my example, just as you wish me to follow 
that of my older brother.” 

‘¢ Just so, Mary; now tell me if you have not 
enough to do ?” 

“* Oh yes, mother ; but it is not like working 
in a real pleasant garden, full of fruits and 
flowers, and making shirts for a poor sick 
woman.” 

“Ts there any poor old, or sick woman, or 
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little girl, that you love as well as Caroline, 
mur os 
** No, mother, oh no, no !” 

“Then if you can really incline her little 
heart to goodness, can assist in forming her 
mind, and fixing good habits now while she is 
so easily led astray, would you not feel pleased 
to do it?” 

“‘Oh yes, indeed,—but you know, mother, 
I am only a _— girl, and they don’t think of 
minding me.’ 

** I do not wish you to exercise any authority 
over them, Mary ; you are indeed too young for 
that,—but you are old enough to teach them 
by example. For instance, when I say, ‘ Mary, 
get your work,’ if you obey cheerfully, will 
they not imitate you, and think it the only way? 
but if, on the contrary, you look sour, and say, 
‘I don’t want to sew,’ and obey reluctantly, 
will they not be inclined to do so, too? and 
when you come in from school, and toss your 
bonnet on one chair, your shawl on another, 
and your books on a third, will they not be in- 
clined to wrong habits ?—when you speak cross 
they will answer in the same way, but when you 
are kind they will be; and though, as you say, I 
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am continually engaged, I send you to an 
excellent school, where a kind instructress is 


ready always to teach you all that you are 
capable of learning ;—do you spend each hour 
well while you are with her, listen patiently, 
and attentively to her explanations, and learm 
all your lessons perfectly ?” 

Mary looked thoughtful and sad—but made 
no answer. 

‘¢ I know, my dear child, itis much easier to 
wish to be good than to be so. We cannot choose 
in what way we would be useful, but must, if 
we would obey the commands of our Father in 
heaven, do all the good we can in the situation 
wherein he has placed us. Ifyour parents are 
poor, you can show your generous feelings by 
aiding them; your industry and goodness will 
lighten your mother’s cares ; and be assured, 
my dear Mary, the charity that seeks to find 
objects abroad, and neglects its home duties, 
is of a doubtful character. Do you understand 
me, Mary ?”’ 

“TI believe I do, mother ; you mean, if I had 
money enough, and gave it to clothe the poor, 
and was a bad daughter, and an unkind sister, 
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I should not be good, or deserve the name of 
charitable.” 
** Just so, Mary—and though you have no 


money or clothes to give the poor, and no time 
to devote to making shirts, like Catherine 
Nelson, you have the power of doing much 


good, young as you are.” 

“Oh, mother, if I were ever so good, you 
would scarcely notice it, there are so many of 
us.” 

Mrs. Talbot smiled and said, “ try it one 
week, Mary, and sce if uniform gentleness, 
kindness, industry, and forbearance are not 
noticed, not only by your mother, but by all 
the members of the family.” 

“Well, I will try, mother; and if I am kind, 
and dutiful, and affectionate at home, and am 
not spoken to for bad behavior for a week, 
shall I be as good as if I made a shirt for little 
Nancy ?” 

“* Better, my dear,—for it requires more real 
goodness, more command over your temper, 
more forbearance and gentleness, to be always 
amiable and obliging ina large family of all 
ages and dispositions, than to give shirts, or to 
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make them for the poor. It is the motive, the 
real wish of the heart, that God sees, and not 
the action itself.” 

While Mrs. Talbot was speaking, Caroline 
came bouncing into the room, dragging her 
new loach, as she called it. Look, Mary, look 
at my new pretty toach, with my dolls in it ; 
an’t it pretty, Mary ?? 

“Qh, you little mischief,” said Mary, catch- 
ing up the box, * you have been to my baby- 
house and taken my doll’s trunk for a coach, 
you naughty rig.” Mary stopped, and looked at 
her mother, who said nothing, but quietly 
pursued her work, only looking once impres- 
sively on her. She stood beside her sister, with 
the toy in her hand. It had been the fruit 
of much labor and paticuce ; and the big tears 
stood in her eyes, as she saw the neat little red 
morocce@ hinges torn off, and the nice fastening 
displaced. After viewing it a moment in 
silence she said, ‘‘Oh, Caroline, how could you 
tear up my nice little trunk 2 I am so sorry.” 

“ Are you sorry, Mary? weil, don’t cry, I 
did’nt mean to plague you; here are all the 
pieces, can’t you sew it up again 2” 

“No, Caroline” —The little girl looked griev- 
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ed, and throwing her arms round her sister, 
said, ‘‘ You don’t call me an ugly thing ; but 
i’m very sorry, and won’t tear any more of 
your play things, Mary.” 

“‘ Well, dear, I hope you won’t; and I will 
make you a nice little cart.”’ 

““Oh what a good Mary,” said Caroline, 
clapping her little hands, ‘‘ to make me a cart. 
Is nt she a good Mary, mother °” continued 
Caroline, leaning on her mother’s lap. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, a very good Mary ; and I hope 
when little Ann tears your things, you will be 
as kind to her.” 

“So I will, mother ; I won’t cail hera naughty, 
ugly thing, as I did this morning ; but I’ll say 
don’t do so again, Anne, and when I’m big 
enough, I'll make you a little cart too.” 

‘*I hope,” said Mrs. Talbot, ‘ you will 
learn not to meddle with your sister’s things, 
Caroline ; if youdo I shall be obliged to pun- 
ish you, which will make me very sad.” 

**T am sure I won’t pull down sister’s things 
again, mother. I love her now dearly.” 

Sally came in to take the young children 
to walk, and Mary was again alone with her 
mother. 
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“ You see, my dear child,” said Mrs. Tal. 
bot,’’ how much you can do for your little sisters 
by your example ; and you must feel that such 
conduct will always make my heart glad, and 
assist me much in the government of the 
family ; for all who learn to do right and govern 
themselves, are no longer a care to me, but a 
great source of enjoyment.” 

“I do wish to be good, mother, and when I 
read such storiesas the ‘ Well Spent Hour,’— 
‘The Black Velvet Bracelet,’ and others that 
I often read in the Miscellany, I make good 
resolutions, and step up one round of the 
moral ladder; but down I come again, ashamed 
and vexed that I have not more strength to 
persevere, or hold on, as Harry would say.” 

Mrs. Talbot looked tenderly on her child 
and replied, “‘every step you take is so much 
gained; and he who seesall you do and knows 


all your thoughts, will give you strength, if you 
ask it.” 


Francis, the eldest son, came in while they 
were conversing. He had been detained late 
in the counting-house, and his dinner was set 
by fétehim. Mary busied herself in placing it 
on the table neatly for him, saying, “ You look 
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weary, Frank, I will wait upon you; do you 
want any thing more, now :” 

*“No, thank you, Mary, nothing but some 
water, which I see you are getting.” 

After Francis had dined, he called Mary to 
him, and placing some pretty pictures in her 
hand said, ‘‘ Now you can make the trunk you 
was wishing for so much last week.”’ 

Mary’s eyes sparkled with delight. The 
pictures were very handsome, and exactly 
what she wished for. ‘She took them to her 
mother, who said, “I am glad you have 
received a double reward for your forbear- 
ance.” 

_“A double reward, mother 2?” 

Yes, Mary, the reward of your own happy 
feelings, and those pretty pictures ; and though 
you may not always be so fortunate, of this 


you may always be sure, that good conduct 
will ever bring its reward to your own bosom,” 
Rhode Island. L. Le 
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THE YOUNG FLY. 


A Fable. Translated from the French. 


A little fly was with her mother upon the 
mantle piece, while the cook was preparing a 
kettle of porridge. The old fly, having busi- 
ness to attend to elsewhere, thus addressed 
the little one, as she spread her wings to go. 
*¢ Stay where you are, my child; do not quit 
this spot until f come back again.”’ 

‘‘Why may I not, mamma ?”’ said the lit- 
tle fly. 

Old Fly. Because I am afraid you will go 
too near that kettle of boiling porridge. 


Young Fly. And what harm would it do, 
if I did? 


O!d Fly. You would fall into it, and drown. 

Young Fly. What would make me fall ? 

Old F’y. Ido not know the reason ; but 
I know by observation that it is true. I have 
seen many a fly take it into her head to warm 
herself over hot steam ; and they all fall down, 
never to rise again. 

The mother, thinking she had said enough, 
flew away. But the obstinate little fly laugh- 
ed at her advice. ‘‘ Old folks are always so 
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suspicious and careful,” said she to herself. 
‘J wonder why she wishes to deprive me of 
the innocent pleasure of flying around that 
boiling kettle ? Have I not wings? And am 
I not old enough to take care of myself? My 
mother talks beautifully, and tells a great deal 
about her experience ; nevertheless, I mean 
to amuse myself by flying over the kettle, and 
smelling of the boiling porridge. I should- 
like to know what can make me tumble down, 
so long as I have a pair of wings !” 

As she said this, she flew away ; but the 
moment she hovered over the kettle, the hot 
steam made her dizzy and weak, and she fell 


into the boiling porridge. She died uttering 
these words,—‘ Children, who do not listen 
tothe advice of a mother, always come to an 
unhappy end.” 


From a Little Girl in Lowell. 
CHARADE. 
My first signifies a partnership ; my second signifies a pi- 


ous lady ; my third makes a great noise ; my whole is what 
I want you to guess. 


Ses Bee 


WATER WORKS - FAIRMOUNT’ 


BOSTON. 
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AMERICAN SCENES, NO. 3. 


FAIR MOUNT WATER WORKS. 


The Water Works at Fairmount, Philadel- 
phia, are deservedly celebrated. No city in 
the United States has completed so arduous 
and expensive a work in such a magnificent 
manner. Doctor Franklin, whose active 
mind was always planning some new improve- 
ment, was one ofthe first to perceive that 
Philadelphia must, in some way or other, have 
a greater supply of water than could be raised 
from pumps. When he died, he left a famous 
legacy tothe people of Philadelphia, after the 
following fashion : one thousand pounds ster- 
ling was to be loaned, in small sums, to 
young mechanics, ‘“‘ who had served an ap- 
prenticeship in the city, and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required of them ;” no one was to 
receive more than sixty pounds, or less than 
fifteen ; the borrower was to pay five per cent 
interest, and furnish two sureties for the re- 
payment of the loan. Dr. Franklin calculated 
that his one thousand pounds, managed in this 
way, would in a hundred years amount to 
131,000 pounds sterling, or to 581,640 dollars; 


of which he recommended that £100,000 
23 
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should be applied to public improvements, 
and the balance left to accumulate another 
hundred years, at the end of which time it 
would amount to upwards of four millions of 
pounds sterling, or upwards of seventeen mil- 
lions of dollars; and this sum was to be divid- 
ed between the inhabitants of Philadelphia 
and the government of Pennsylvania. <A por- 
tion of the accumulation of this singular do- 
nation he wished to have applied to the in- 
troduction of water into the city from Wissa- 
hiccon creek. ‘his celebrated legacy was 
yery much in character with Dr. Franklin. 
In everything he did he showed shrewd arith- 
metical calculation, and a strong love of util- 
ity. 

At first, in 1797, it was endeavored to in- 
troduce water from the Schuylkill into Phi- 
ladelphia by means of a steam engine. An 
experience of ten years satisfied the corpora- 
tion that a sufficient supply could not be ob- 
tained in this way; for the steam engines 
were often out of order, and then the supply 
of water was immediately cut off. To avoid 
this, they increased the steam power by aug- 
menting the number of engines; but the ex- 
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pense was enormous; and after all, water 
enough ceuld not be obtained in this way. In 
1818, it was proposed to build a dam at Fair- 
mount, on the Schuylkill, in order to try if 
waler power would not be more successful 
and economical than steam power. 

These celebrated works were begun and 
nearly completed by Ariel Cooley; arid they 
form a glorious monument to his talent, inge- 
nuity and perseverance. 

It would be difficult to give even a faint 
idea of the innumerable difficulties to be over- 
come, and of the amount of labor necessary 
to complete this undertaking. Iron pipes, to 
convey the water, are laid in every direction 
through the city and the adjoining districts, 
to the extent of fifty-five miles, In cold wea- 
ther, it is generally thought that the city re- 
quires one million of gallons of water a day; 
one water-wheel kept in motion, supplies one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand gal- 
lons of water in twenty-four hours; and when 
the three wheels are kept in operation, they 
supply three million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand gallons, in the same space of time ; 
so that there is an abundance of water to 
spare for manufactories, &c. These large 
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wheels are so contrived as to force the water 
from the river up into a reservoir at the top 
of a high hill ; from thence it is conveyed all 
over the city by iron pipes, laid under the 
pavements. 

The erection of these stupendous works 
cost 432,512 dollars: and more than twice 
that sum had been previously expended in 
unsuccessful experiments. A plentiful supply 
of pure water is so common a blessing that we 
are not apt to realize how much our health 
and comfort depend upon it. ‘To estimate its 
real value, we should reside awhile in some 
of those foreign cities where water is sold in 
the streets. 

The citizens of Philadelphia are very justly 
proud of these magnificent water works : and 
they attract so much attention from strangers, 
that three stages have been established, 
which run five or six times a day from various 
parts of the city to Fair Mount. 


BOSTOD. 


The original Indian name of Boston was 
Shawmut. For a little while, the English 
called it Trimountain, on account of the three 
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hills it contained : viz., Copp’s Hill, Beacon 
Hill, and Fort Hill. It was settled in 1630, 
by Governor Winthrop and his associates, and 
then received the name it now bears, in honor 
of its first minister, Rev. John Cotton, who 
emigrated from Boston, in England. The 
place was then surrounded by swamps ; the 
settlers lived in miserable huts, and wolves 
howled round their dwellings in the night time. 
Iiow different from the city as it now is! full 
of beautiful buildings, public and private, and 
thronged by a busy and happy multitude ! and 
yet this was only two hundred years ago! 

Beston now contains above 70,000 inhab- 
itants. No city inthe world, in proportion 
to its size, affords such ample means for edu- 
cation. ‘The whole number of schools, public 
and private, is 215 ; besides which there are 
Sabbath Schools, Infant Schools, and nume- 
rous excellent libraries. There are at present 
between thirty and forty buildings for public 
worship ; and very ample endowments for all 
charitable purposes. 

In the north part of the town are several 
ancient buildings. An old house in Moon 


street is supposed to be the only one now 
Q3* 
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standing, which was built before the great 
fire of 1676. It was once the residence of 
the celebrated Mather family. The house 
occupied by Governor Hutchinson, before the 
American revolution, is still in good repair in 
Garden-Court street. Near it is a famous 
dwelling, which formerly belonged to Mr. 
Clark, a very wealthy merchant in the days 
of the colonies, and was afterward purchased 
by Sir Henry Frankland. Im one of the front 
rooms of this house, the panels are richly 
painted with a succession of landscapes, sur- 
rounded with gilded borders. The floor is 
what is called tesselated, which means that it 
is made of various pieces of different colors, 
set together like patch-work. Thus black and 
white marble, set together in squares, is call- 
ed a tesselated pavement. 

The floor of Frankland House is made of 
fifty-two different kinds of wood, arranged in 
various patterns ; in the centre is a coat of 
arms. When this was in high polish, and the 
different colors of the wood all brought out, 
*t must have looked beautifully. It is said that 
Mrs. Clark used to keep it polished, by causing 
her daughters to dance upon it without shoes. 
I suppose many little girls would be willing 
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to polish floots, ifthey could dance all the 
while. 

The former dwelling of Governor Hancock 
is still a fine looking old mansion in Beacon 
street. At the south end of the town is the 
residence of old Dr. Byles, famous for his wit, 
and learning, and for being strongly opposed to 
the principles of the American Revolution ; for 
this last reason he was called a tory. The 
house is fast falling into decay, and is now 
occupied by two worthy and respectable old 
ladies, his daughters. Almost all who come 
to Boston like to visit them, and hear them 
talk about old times, when Massachusetts was 
under the government of England. 

I do not say anything about the public 
buildings, and the new improvements in Bos- 
ton, because they would take more room than 
could be found in the Miscellany, and they 
are described in other books ; particularly in 
one excelient little book called The Geogra- 
phy of Boston and its Environs. 

The view of Boston from the entrance of 
the harbor is generally esteemed one of the 
finest in the world ; and it is thought no city 
surpasses it in the beautiful and cultivated 
scenery of its adjacent towns. 
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BRENDA, 
A LAPLAND STORY. 


How well he taught them, many a one will tell— 
Unto their dying day ; and when they lie 

On the grave’s brink, unfearing and composed, 
Their speechless souls will bless the holy man, 
Whose voice expanded, and whose footsteps led 
Unto the paths of life. WILSON. 


There dwelt on the stormy banks of the 
Lulea, below Ixkmocki, a family of Lapps, 
whose wealth was very small, but whose con- 
tent kept pace with their possessions. 

It is true, that like all those of their coun- 
trymen who dwell near the maratime borders, 
they entertain some aspirations after the rank of 
Fieldt-Lapps, or mountaineers ;—for while the 
former subsist upon fish and train-oil, the latter, 
more independent, own a stock of rein-deer, 
from which they derive a less precarious sub- 
sistence. 

The humble dwelling of Euric and Brenda 
was, after the manner of their people, con 
structed of sods and smail round stones, piled 
rudely together ;—a few slight beams and 
rafters formed the roof, and:sustained the turf, 
fine earth, and lichens, with which it was cov- 
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ered. A small aperture inthis roof served the 
double purpose of window and chimney ; while 
the passage of ingress and egress was nothing 
more than a low vaulted opening, something 
between a door and entry. 

The ingenuity and industry of Euric had 
been tasked to procure skins,with which to line 
the walls of this abode, boards for the con- 
struction of a table and bench, which was to 
serve in the place of the unknown Juxury of 
modern ease chairs ; articles of refinement, to 
this day hardly known in those remote prov- 
inces of the north. A few tin and brass 
utensils, added to the furniture above named, 
together with the fishing and hunting apparatus, 
which was suspended round the single apart- 
ment, made up the domestic conveniences of 
Brenda’s home. Her careful hand had strewed 
the floor with rushes, and on one side were 
piled heaps of the Golden Maidenhair (Poly- 
trichum Commune) which served as a bed, 
with the addition of some deer skins, chiefly 
used as coverings. The chalk stove, which 
was lighted with moss and seal-oil in the centre 
of their dwelling, at once afforded warmth and 
light; but the latter, when insufficient, was 
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increased by the illumination of the fanciful 
northern lamp, a sea-shell filled with oil, and 
furnished with a rush wick. 

Euric had, following the immemorial usage 
of his nation, served the father of Brenda four 
years after their marriage, in addition to pres- 
ents made beforehand to conciliate his favor. 
It had been the good fortune of Euric also, to 
kill the demanded wild rein-deer, so that he 
had a year previous to the time my narrative 
commences come to his own home, in the en- 
joyment of a good reputation for industry, 
fidelity, generosity and courage. 

It was the pride of Euric (remember he had 
no intellectual resources) to see his wife well 
and gaily dressed ;—decorated after a fashion 
to be sure which our taste might condemn, but 
which in Lapmark was regarded as the very 
summit of elegance. In fine, Brenda’s ward- 
robe was the envy of half the neighborhood at 
least ; no young woman wore aprons of cloth 
half so finely painted; or exhibited so many 
neck-chains and rings; her outer garment was 
elaborately embroidered with fine brass wire, 
and bordered with lists of many gay colors. 
But it must not be supposed that, :n attention 
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to the dress of Brenda, Euric forgot the de- 
corations of his own person; his vanity was 
displayed in the number of small brass plates 
which ornamented his doublet, and in the 
richness of the girdle in which he carried 
his knives, pipes, and sometimes even more 
cumbrous articles. His painted cap too, so 
finely edged with fur, above which rose the 
stripes of red and yellow lists, made a gaudy 
show which procured much admiration from his 
fellow Lapps—however my young readers here 
might be led to fancy that he had bartered for 
the apparel of a harlequin. 

But to our story: it was the Lapland winter, 
the night of half a year, and the time of Euric 
was chiefly employed in putting his hunting 
and fishing apparatus in order, and in prepar- 
ing bear and seal skins for family use; while 
Brenda gave her care to their infant son :— 
his bark cradle had been, with fond zeal, lined 
with the softest furs, and the delicate gray 
moss (Spagnum Palustre) so fleece like in its 
texgure, so warm, and so fragrant. Gently 
would the mother soothe the cries of the young 
Luric, by the songs she had learned from 
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childhood, wild in their notes, as fanciful in 
sentiment. 

Euric was much absent on perilous and long 
fishing and hunting excursions, and his return 
was ever welcomed with a sensibility for which 
the Lapps are rarely distinguished, nursed, as 
they are from infancy, amid the hardships of 
toil and danger, and meeting privation almost 
day by day. Sometimes Brenda was the com- 
panion of her husband on these expeditions, 
and assisted in collecting that useful vegetable 
—the rein-deer moss,(Lichen Rangiferimus,) 
also called rein-deer Liver-wirt ; heaps of this 
were curefully accumulated for winter’s need. 

So uniformly passed the lives of this family ; 
their pleasures to us must seem scanty enough, 
but they knew none higher—and had not made 
to themselves artificial enjoyments, the more 
_ multiplied the more possessed. 

The Lapps rank very low in the*scale of 
intellect, and while we satisfactorily contrast 
our condition with theirs, we suppose that they 
would, prompted by the same feeling asgghe 
Arab woman, who said of the English—* alas 
how unhappy, they have no palm-trees !’—say 
for us, ‘‘ alas! they have neither rein-deer,— 
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moss, nor train-oil.”” Every one is familiar 
with those fine lines of the English poet, which 
speak so justly of local attachments and love 
of country, and we can easily imagine the 
diminutive Lapp, after a visit to our genial 
regions, hastening to his own country; his 
frozen climate ; his stormy seas, and limited 
accommodations, loudly proclaiming “ the 
happiest clime his own.” 

The family of Euric shared, in common 
with all the Lapps, a wild and extravagant 
superstition, which, since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has but slowly yielded to the benevo- 
lent and enlightened teachings of the devoted 
Swede and Danish Lutheran Missionaries, 
who have been accepted and listened to, ra- 
ther than generally credited and followed. It 
is true, that, by the most persevering efforts, 
they have, in the lapse of years, succeeded in 
conveying to the benighted minds of the natives 
more intelligent views, and hopes which we 
trust rest on a better foundation than those 
theg once held. It is but just to add of these 
humble people, that their rude hospitality was 
ever willingly extended to these self-sacrificing 


ministers. 
4 
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It wason a cold and stormy night, that Eu- 
ric was diverted from his occupation of mak- 
ing- a new fishing-line, by a moaning sound 
proceeding from the entrance to the hut. 
Humanity is a deeply implanted principle cf 
human nature, and beautifully illustrated by 
the most uncivilized, not less than by enlight- 
ened nations. Euric acknowledged its influ- 
ence by hastening to remove the thick rein- 
deer skin which guarded the entrance, and 
raising a prostrate form, apparently lifeless— 
be bore itinto the dwelling. Brenda hastencd 
to spread a bed of moss ; then both warmed 
by chafing the nearly frozen limbs of the suf- 
ferer. The light of their fire discovered in 
him the person of their good Danish pasto: ; 
who, no doubt, abroad on some mission of 
mercy, had been overtaken by the wint y 
tempest. As he recovered, warm rein-deer s 
milk was administered, and as attentive care 
restored his powers of consciousness, he was 
welcomed to the abode of Euric. 

Father Herbert remained with this family 


several days, but when quite recovered, deem- 
ed that duty called him again forth to extend 
his labors of Zion’s love beyond the scattered 
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settlement of Ixkmoki. His destination was 
the inland mountain district, and he proposed 
visiting the aged father of Brenda, promising 
his hosts, on returning, to bring intelligence 
from the mountains. The pastor departed, 
after having bestowed a benediction. He had 
been some weeks absent, when a messenger 
arrived from the Fieldts, with the tidings that 
the father of Brenda was sick unto death, and 
desired to see his children before the light was 
extinguished in his eyes, and his voice had 
passed into the chambers of silence. The 
birch-wood sledge had been sent “that their 


progress might be accelerated. The fleetness 
of the rein-deer is too well known to need 


comment: their journey was speedily accom- 
plished: the parent was yet alive, but his sands 
were fast running out ; he bade them farewell 
almost in the first moment of recognition. 
The Lapps do not as we, remain with the 
dying, but leave him alone during the last 
earthly hours. In compliance with custom, 
the family of the aged Fieldt were about part- 
ing from him, after uttering these words— 
** mayest. thou die a Christian,”—when they 
were delayed by the unexpected appearance 
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of the good father Herbert, who, moved by the 
feelings of enlightened Christianity and early 
education, remonstrated against forsaking the 
patriarch of their house in his dying hour ; 
urged by persuasions, added to example, the 
household seated themselves in quietness to 
wait the event, now and then uttering together 
the suppressed moan of lamentation. The 
missionary was at prayer—his words fell as 
dew upon the parched herbage—his supplica- 
tions seemed to call down a present blessing. 
All was calm--and when the father had ceased 
to breathe they rose up together, wrapt the 
body in a coarse cloth, and, attended bya few 
friends, bore it to the already prepared grave, 
where, closing over the earth, they reversed a 
sledge covered with skins—the only monument 
ever raised to commemorate the departed. An- 
other prayer was offered, and all left the rest- 
ing place of the aged Fieldt Lappe. 

When the usual repast had been served at 
the dwelling—all retired save the household. 
Euric and Brenda, accompanied by father 
Herbert, returned to their own hut, the latter la- 
menting the latent superstitions of the people 
among which he labored. His efforts in the 
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family of Euric at first promised small, if any, 
success,—but Providence aided his work, and 
the holy father ever regarded the event we 
are abuut to detail as a special interposition of 
Heaven. He had remained at the settlement 
Of Ixkmoki, while Euric and Brenda returned 
to their hut. Euric made speedy preparations 
for a hunting expedition, though there were 
increasing indications of a violent storm. The 
sables, squirrels, and the grey arctic fox had 
been seen in unusual numbers, in the fir for- 
est beyond the river opposite Ixkmoki, and the 
hunter could not withstand the temptation of 
enriching himself, though at the expesne of 
imminent peril. 

He took leave of Brenda who attended him 
to the shore, helped to arrange his stores of 
food, bows, &c., and exhorted his speedy re- 
turn. The bark was pushed from the shore, 
and rapidly passed out of the protecting inlet 
where it had been secured. The river had 
but recently opened as spring advanced; it 
was now free from ice, but swollen by melted 
snows, and rough by the rising winds, so that 
the usually intrepid Brenda saw with fear, the 


frail boat tossed on the troubled waters. She 
24* 
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waited however till ‘she saw him effect a land- 
ing on the opposite bank and took his way to 
the Fir forest,—then returned to her hut, and 
care ofthe little Luric. The hunter had ap- 
pointed to beat home in three days ; but the 
fourth, the fifth and the sixth passed in storms, 
yethecame not. Brenda, roused to fear, was 
comforted by the appearance of Father Her- 
bert, who liad buffeted the increasing storm 
and hastened to console the terrified Brenda. 
‘¢ Put thy trast, daughter, in him who is migh- 
ty to save’’ said he, in aweak impressive voice; 
‘pray to God, the true God, to preserve 
thy husband and restore him in safety; for- 
sake thy heathen deities who cannot aid thee, 
and ask succor of him who can do all things 
well. Fear thou not—Euric will be saved,’ 
said he with enthusiasm, as they rose from 
prayer,—and taking his long staff and cloak he 
went forth, if possible to learn tidings of the 
rash adventurer. ‘The mighty rains and the 
winds fell and beat about the missionary, even 
as the tempest assails the aged oak ; he buffet- 
ed their fury and found himself on the banks 
ofthe Lulea. Walking up and down for a 
length of time he at length descried a bark put- 
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ting from the creek that ran up the opposite 
shore. ‘‘ It must be,” said Father Herbert, 
‘it must be the rash Euric’’—-and he raised his 
staff, upon which was affixed his handkerchief, 
as a signal, to wait till the tempest had sub- 
sided. But Euric either did not see,or did not 
comprehend the signal, and his boat was seen 
tossiag and rolling inthe midway stream. Now 
he seemed sinking to rise no more—and anon 
the bark rose and discovered the nervous ef 
forts of the hunter to direct her to the shores ; 
finally as a last resource he was compelled to 
forsake all and try his strength in swimming. 
The pious missionary put up fervent prayers 
for his preservation, and finally had the hap- 
piness of receiving upon the bank the nearly 
exhausted Lappe. He supported him to his 
hut, where I should fail were I to attempt pic- 
turing the joy of all, at this little less than mi-+ 
raculous preservation. Inthe moment of this 
happiness the good pastor thus addressed them 
with devout animation. ‘Bless God, now, my 
children,—bless the true God—for great are 
his mercies towards you: believe on him, who 
hath brought joy out of sorrow, and hath made 
safety even inthe midst of mighty waters.— 
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Euric and Brenda knelt with the missionary, 
and with him joined their imperfect but sincere 
thanksgivings. They relinquished from that 
time their long cherished superstitions ; listen- 
ed with willingness to all the teachings of 
Father Herbert, and if they were incapable of 
at once receiving all the benefits of the Chris- 
tian faith; they could understand enough to 
make them wiser and happier here, and we 
believe to secure their bliss hereafter from him 
who reads the secrets of all hearts .Of him 
who hath not received much he requireth not as 
of those who are enriched with ten taleats. 
Father Herbert rejoiced over the plants of 


grace which had sprung and taken root in this 
ungenial soil, and hereafter remembered with 
a more filial confidence and in a firmer faith 
the promise “‘thou shalt reap, if thou faint not.” 


¢ 


Long dwelt he lonely in that Heathen land 
In want and weariness,—yet ne’er complained 
But laboured that the lost sheep might be gained ; 
Not seeking recompense from human hand ; 
To one great ajm his heart and works were given ; 
To serve his God,—and gather souls to Heaven. 


ye 
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REMARKABLE BOYS. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, one of the most 
celebrated portrait painters that ever lived, 
gave proofs of a talent for his art at a wonder- 
fully early age. At four years old, he recited 
verses, and sketched portraits, which were 
said to be very good likenesses. Lord and 
Lady Kenyon once stopped at his father’s 
tavern for the night ; and, being tired and 
hungry, they were somewhat angry to see old 
Mr. Lawrence come in with a volume of 
Shakspeare under one arm, and a volume of 
Milton under the other, to talk about the tal- 
ents of his littlke son Tommy, and ask the 
guests to hear him recite some verses. The 
lady and gentleman were vexed, and began to 
tell the landlord to bring them some supper 
instead of poetry, when the door openéd, and 
in capered a fine healthy boy, riding ona stick. 
His face was glowing with exercise, and he 
looked so happy and good natured, that the 
guests could not retain their anger. The lady 


tcok him in her arms, kissed him tenderly, 
and asked him if he could take the portrait of 
Lord Kenyon. The child looked at him ear- 
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nestly, and said, ‘“‘ Yes I can; and make it 
very like, too.” While materials were sent 
for, he began again to dance round the room, 
on his stick ; but, when all was prepared, he 
was lifted on the table, and seated in a little 
arm-chair, from which height he took Mr. 
Kenyon’s likeness, with a great deal of spirit 
and correctness. 

The frolicsome boy was very impatient to 
return to his play ; but Mr. Kenyon, ina 
coaxing tone, asked him if he could not 
sketch a likeness of his lady. ‘‘ Yes, I can,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ if she will turn her side to me ; 
but her face is not straight.”” This madea 


great laugh; for Mrs. Kenyon happened to 
have acurved nose. ‘T'wenty-five years after, 
a friend of the lady knew this profile likeness 
as soon as she saw it. Thomas Lawrence 


was then four years old. At five years old 
his beautifully expressive manner of drawing 
eyes attracied attention ; and this peculiar 
power distinguished his portraits in the days 
of his greatest renown. 

At four years of age, he recited the poem 
of Joseph and his Brethren; at five, Ad- 
dison’s Nymphs of Solyma ; and at seven, he 
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learned the whole of Milton’s Lycidas by 
heart. At this last mentioned age, his fame 
had extended so much that accounts of him 
were published, with an engraving of his por- 
trait. The first painting that Lawrence ever 
saw, except the daubs upon the country inns, 
or the portraits over the chimney pieces of a 
farm-house, was in 1777, at eight years old, 
when, he was taken through Corsham House. 
The visiters entirely forgot the child, whom 
they had brougit with them, and on their re- 
turn through the rooms, they found him ga- 
zing at a painting of Reubens, 

‘‘ T shall never be able to paint like that !” 
said he. 

At ten years, he suddenly took it into his 
head to make original compositions from his 
own imagination, which is the highest and 
most difficult effort of the art. ;At this age, he 
chose for his subject Christ reproving Peter 
for denying him before Pilate ; and Reuben’s 
petition to Jacob to allow Benjamin to go 
down into Egypt. 

His fame spread rapidly. All the fashion- 
able ladies were anxious to have him sketch 
their portraits. At thirteen years of age, the 
price of his small crayon likenesses was rais- 
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ed from one guinea to a guinea and a _ half.— 
At twelve years of age, he obtained from 
the Society of Arts a silver-gilt palette, and 
five guineas, as a prize for the painting 
of our Saviour’s Transfiguration, done on 
glass. 

He afterwards became President of the 
Royal Society. His reputation continued to 
increase to the last hour of his life ; and he 
was no less distinguished for gentlemanly man- 
ners, and universal kindness to every living 
thing, than he was renowned for his extraor- 
dinary talent. 


_ Canova, the celebrated Italian Sculptor, 
gave very early indications of genius. His 
father died when he was only three years old ; 
his mother soon after married again, and he 
went to reside with his grandfather. Itseems 
that this last event was very lucky for the boy. 
His grandfather was a very ingenious, intelli- 
gent man, and it was his peculiar delight to 
teach young Antonio. The child was indeed 
the joy of the old people ; he had no pleas- 
ure any where but in his grand father’s work- 
shop, or in listening to the stories and ballads 
recited by his grandmother. Old Pasino was 
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a stone-cutter, but he possessed knowledge of 
a great many things not connected with his 
trade. He loved to teach his bright and busy 
little grandson to sketch figures with a pen- 
cil, to make models in clay, and to carve lit- 
tle dogs and horses out of fragments fof mar- 
ble. From nine to twelve years old, Antonio 
was employed by his good’ grandfather as a 
regular workman ;*and during these three 
years he often accompanied him when he went 
to repair the houses of the neighboring nobil- 


ity. Among these’was Signor Falieri, a man 
of cultivated taste, who was much,?pleased 


with the modest and graceful manners of the 
boy, and with the ingenuity he displayed. It 
is said that Falieri’s servants once forgot the 
necessary ornaments for the table, at the time 
of a great festival, and that young Antonio Can- 
cva, who was at work about the house with his 
grandfather, offered to assist them by carving 
some ornaments out of butter. Among these 
was a very fine lion, which attracted so much 
attention, that Falieri inquired where it came 
from ; and being told, he ordered Canova to be 
introduced to the guests. This nobleman af- 
25 
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terward took the boy into his own house, and 
caused him to be instructed in the rudiments 
of sculpture. During his apprenticeship, he 
modelled two angels in clay, while his master 
was absent, which occasioned a great deal of 
surprise and admiration. Falieri was so con- 
vinced of his uncommon genius, that in his six- 
teenth year he sent for him to come and re- 
side at Venice. From thattime he gradually 
rose in reputation, until he at last became one 
of the most celebrated sculptors either of an- 
cient or modern times. His good old grand- 
parents lived to enjoy his success and renown. 
After the death of his grandfather, he brought 
the old lady to reside with him at Rome, and 
nothing could equal his tender anxiety for her 
happiness. He sculptured her bust in the 
dress of her native province, and he always 
kept it in his own apartment. Pointing out 
to a visitor one day,he said with great emotion, 
“‘T value that head extremely. It is the like- 
ness of her to whom I owe as much as it is 
possible for one human being to owe another,” 

It is greatly to Canova’s credit, that his in- 
dustry was equal to his genius. He scorned 
to be dependant upon the bounty of others.— 
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When his noble patron called him to Venice, 
he insisted upon laboring every day in the 
workshop of a common sculptor, for low wa- 
ges, reserving only the morning and evening 
for his own improvement. This showed the 
spirit of a man. Canova made a statue of 
Washington in Roman costume, which belongs 
to the state of North Carolin , 


A similar anecdote is related of Chantrey, 
the far-famed English sculptor. His family 
were poor, and he had an aunt who was house- 
keeper to a lady of fortune in Derbyshire.— 
Chantrey, when quite a boy, used to visit this 


relation, who let him amuse himself by ma- 
king flowers, and other ornaments in sugar 
and pastry to decorate the table. The lady 
was so much struck withthe beauty of these 
ornaments and the skilfulnmess with which 
they were executed, that she took the boy un- 
der her care, and finding him very bright and 
intelligent, she paid for his education. Ifthe 
old lady is still living, she has the satisfaction 
of seeing her pupil the greatest sculptor now in 
existence. 

It was Chantrey who chiselled the noble 
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statue of Washington placed in the State 
House of Massachusetts. 


Lawrence, Canova, and Chantrey all lived 
to be remarkable men ; but this is not always 
the case with remarkable boys. Genius can 
never effect any really great things without 
industry and perseverance. Some little boys 
being praised a good deal, think it is not neces- 
sary for them to study any,because they can be 
famous without it. But such sort of children 
never become useful or distinguished men. 
The individuals I have mentioned labored 
night and day to improve themselves, which is 
the only way to become perfect in any thing. 

There is at present a little boy in London, 
who has received a medal from the Society of 
Arts, for making very beautiful and spirited 
images of horses and hounds, in full action. — 
He fashioned them with his fingers from a 
common stick of sealing-wax, melted over a ta- 
per. Now this boy may become a great sculp- 
tor ; he will if he is patient, persevering, and 
industrious ; but if he thinks he is such a very 
smart boy, that there is no need of laboring to 
improve himself, he will never effect any thing 
of any great value. 
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There is at present a boy in Boston who 
cuts extremely beautiful landscapes, and 
groups of animals from paper ; in these little 
cuttings, though exceedingly minute, every 
thing looks alive and graceful ; yet to see him, 
you would think he was merely twirling the 
scissors round for his own amusement. 

This little boy, must have great talent for 
drawing, else he could not possibly imitate 
the forms of every thing he sees, or imagines ; 
but unless he have patience and perseverance 
in improving himself, he never will become 
distinguished, like Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Among the ancients there are many instan- 
ces of wonderfully learned children. Cicero 
was not thirteen when he wrote his treatise 
on the art of speaking. Octavius, at twelve, 
composed Julia’s funeral oration. Pliny the 
younger composed his Greek tragedy at four- 
teen. Quintilian’s son was perfect mas- 
ter of Greek at ten ; and a crowd of other 
names less noted might be added to the 
list. 

25* 
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Little Mary Manning was rich, and her 
cousin Jane Loring was poor. Mary’s par- 
ents could afford to buy her any thing she 
wanted, if it were possible to obtain it with 
money ; but little Mary was not very happy 
with her playthings,while her cousin Jane was 
almost always cheerful. Mary wanted every 
thing she saw, and was never willing to make 
any thing for herself. One day her mother 
bought her a very beautiful large doll, dressed 
in the French style. Mary admired it ex- 
tremely, and went directly to show it to her 
cousin Jane. “It is a sweet pretty thing,” 
said Jane; ‘‘I wonder whether I could not 
make one like it?”’ Her mother told her she 
thought she could; and she gave her some 
pretty rags to make and dress the doll, offer- 
ing to paint the cheeks and eyes for her, when 
it was finished. Jane employed all her leisure 
moments for four or five days in making this 
doll; during this time, she was very happy,— 
for busy people are generally happy,—and 
when the doll was completed, it was really ex- 
tremely pretty. The face, tobe sure, was not 
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quite as handsome as her cousin Mary’s doll ; 
but the dress was sewed so neatly, and fashion 
ed with so much taste, that every body liked it. 
It served to amuse Jane and her young com- 
panions for months afterward. 

Do you think Mary Manning had so much 
pleasure with her beautiful new doll? No— 
she did not have half as much. It was entirely 
dressed, when she bought it; and after she 
had looked at it again and again, she had noth- 
ing more to do. It was none of it the work 
of her own industry or ingenuity ; and she 
soon grew tired of it. One of her friends, two 
days after ithad been bought, showed her a 
remarkable large doll, that could open and shut 
its eyes, when a spring was moved for that pur 
pose. This made Mary unhappy. She did 
not like her own beautiful doll, becausé she 
had seen one which had moving eyes. ‘I 
must have a doll that can open and shut its 
eyes,” said she. “I getso provoked with my 
do!l—for when I sing ‘lullaby, lullaby,’ there 
she liesin her cradle, with her great bright 
eyes staring wide open all the time. I must 
havea doll that can go to sleep.”” Her moth- 
er bought the new dol! for which she gave a 
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very large price ; and for a week or two, Mary 
was satisfied. But at the end of that time, she 
said she was tired of her doll, because it would 
not open and shut its eyes of its own accord. 
““T have to pull astring te make her shut her 
eyes,” said Mary; ‘‘and I don’t call that going 
to sleep atall. I am dreadful tired of the stu- 
pid thing. Mother why can’t you buy me such 
a beautiful little musical, box, as we saw at 
Mrs. Gray’s? You know a little bird came 
jumping out of that, and opened and shut his 
eyes of his own accord, and sung just as ifhe 
were alive. ‘I'here was noneed to pull a string 
to make him open and shut his eyes. Mother, 
I want such a bird.” ‘“ That musical box, 
my dear,” replied her mother, ‘‘ cost several 
hundred dollars. I cannot afford to indulge 
you in such an expensive present. Besides 
the bird’s eyes were opened and shut by little 
springs inside the box; he could not open his 
eyes himself, any better than your doll can.” 
“ Well it seems as ifhe did it himself; and 
that is what I want,”’ said the little teaser. ‘‘I 
never want tosee my stupid dollagain, witha 
string to pull her eyesopen.”’ ‘ You are nev- 
er content, my dear Mary,” answered her 
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mother: ‘‘ I wish [could always see you as 
happy as your cousin Jane.” ‘She don’ have 
half as many things as I do,”’said Mary ; *‘ and 
they are not half as pretty; but she always 
likes them. Mother, may I goto spend this 
afternoon with Jane?” Mrs. Manning -gave 
her consent, and Mary went to her cousin, to 
complain of her expensive doll, that could not 
open its eyes without having a string pulled. 
She found Jane very busy, pasting pictures 
upon a small white box, which her mother had 
given her. ‘‘ Oh, thatis a sweet pretty box,” 
exclaimed Mary; ‘‘I will ask mother to buy 
me one just like it.” ‘* Why don’t you make 
one ?”’ asked Jane. ‘Oh, mother can afford 
to buy me one; and I dont want the trouble of 
fixing it.” ‘‘ But you don’t know” rejoined 
her cousin, ‘‘ how much pleasure I have taken 
in fixing it. Ilike it a great deal better than 
I should if it had been bought for me.” * You 
always like your things,” replied Mary, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘* 1 wonder what is the reason I don’t 
take as much comfort with mine. 
‘¢ T will tell you, my dear,’’ replied her aunt 
Loring. ‘You are not happy because your 
time is not occupied. You buy every thing al- 
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ready made, and then you have nothing to do 
but to look atit. This soon gets tiresome ; and 
besides that, you have no chance to improve 
your own taste and ingenuity. I advise you to 
make your own playthings and’ utensi!s, and 
never to want an article merely because you 
see somebody else have it.” 

Mary followed this advice; and at the end 
ofa yearshe told Jane she had found out the 
true secret of being contented and happy. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


I. What fish should be a soldier ? 

2. What fish is valuable to sailors ? 

8. What fish should cross little girls have for dinner ? 
4. What fish do astronomers love ? 

5. What fish is useful to barbers ? 

6. What fish is wanted in a-cold cloudy day ? 


CHARADE. 


My two first letters are a male; 
My three first are a female ; 

My four first are a great man ; 
And my whole is a great woman. 
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THE IMPRISONED BIRD. 


Birds of passage, when confined in cages, are said to 
discover great griefand impatience when the season of mi- 
gration arrives. 


The free birds are gone, they cleave the blue air, 
A captive I’m left in grief and despair. 

They go where the day its sweet light prolongs, 
To fill all the air with their rapturous songs. 

They go to inhabit the green oak-woed ; 

To weave the slight nest for the callow brood ; 

To drink at the spring, and their bright plumes lave 
In the sparkling drops of its crystal wave. 

For them the red berry and wild grape shine— 
How weary I am of these dainties of mine! 

Nay, twine not my cage with fresh leaf and flower, 


To wither and die as speeds the brief hour ; 


My heart—O it breaks to be wand’ring free, 

O’er the blooming wild, and the deep green lea; 

It breaketh to traverse the boundless sky, 

And sail with swift wing spring’s silver clouds by. 
How narrow my prison, and waits me away 

The wide-spreading bough, and light dancing spray? 
O, ask not sweet warblings and gay notes from me— 
Could ye sing, and blithely, if ye were not free ? 


Boston, June, 1831. I 
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